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“Father, that report card means very little in the final analysis. It is ce 
merely the subjective opinion of a teacher who doesn’t care much 

for me. i 

“Take that C in composition, for instance. I'm your son and you know — T 

how you hate to write. Mother has to do the letters to your own family. ‘ 

“That F in spelling is hereditary. You have to ask mother how to spell tc 

comparatively simple words. She has reminded you more than once of te 

the example you are setting your son. te 

“The D in handwriting is another illustration of the law of heredity Ww 

holding its own against environmental factors. 0 

“The D in geography is a different matter. I refuse to learn the bound- n 

aries of those middle European nations until the whole situation settles st 
down to something on a permanent basis. There’s no percentage in re- 

peatedly unlearning what you have just learned. It is both deleterious 2 

psychology and an unconscionable waste of time. tt 

“Of course, that D in conduct is a bit more difficult to explain. But, as I b; 

said previously, it is only one person's opinion, and you have told mother - 

and me repeatedly that you never like to take one person’s opinion. You fi 

believe in group judgment. It’s the democratic way. h 

{ 

“So, just sign it right there on that line, father, where it says ‘Parent's es 

or Guardian's Signature’. Here’s a pen, father, and we'll hope for an 

upturn in business next quarter. Though goodness knows what we're 8 

coming to unless they get rid of some theorists and put some practical of 

businessmen at the head of things.” cc 

—Haydn S. Pearson. la 

al 

shsanepasapaibisasiae 0! 

* Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copyright 1939 by The Pp 

Curtis Publishing Company. Cut Courtesy of United Feature Syndicate. 
m 
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VIDENCE is not lacking that people have 
greater interest in public affairs than a 
decade ago. Not only are they interested in 
the panorama of piney: — but bo 
exhibit a desire to learn about 
rohit the internal workings of local 
affairs—the things which af- 
fect their everyday welfare. There is an un- 
precedented concern about public services and 
the controls exerted by units of government. 
Forums and town hall meetings draw audi- 
torium crowds and millions of radio listeners; 
periodicals whose chief field is the discussion 
of current political and economic trends are 
popular; and newspapers carry dozens of syn- 
dicated columns on as many subjects. Not so 
many years ago an invitation to address a PTA, 
service club, or any organization, for that mat- 
ter, usually consisted of a carte blanche request, 
the only stipulation being that the talk be 
short if it couldn’t be funny. The speaker 
could talk about anything he wished. 

All this has changed. Very seldom does an 
invitation to speak carry the Write-Your-Own- 
Ticket clause. Organizations now express bids 
in terms of fairly definite subjects. They want 
to know about latest laws affecting education, 
taxation and school finance, or other basic 
topics. That the speaker better be prepared 
with irrefutable facts and references goes with- 
out saying as there are always a surprising 
number of the audience who have made some 
study of these problems. 

This general eagerness to know should be 
satisfied. It is up to school people to present 
the plight of the schools in regard to the tax 
base, decreasing valuations, state support, and 
where the money is raised. With public desire 
for the facts at hand, there should be no 
hesitancy to present the truth about school 
expenditures, and not allow misrepresentations 
about costs. If the taxpayer wants to learn it is 
only fair to him to supply the data. Citizens 
complain about taxes, of course, but by and 
large, they want good schools for their children. 

Below are given a few research facts which 
answer the continuing question as to whether 
or not the schools have assumed a financial 
position to justify retrenchments. 





Fifteen and one-half million dollars in unemploy- 
ment compensation, a figure appearing for the first 





time in the 1939 report of the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission, reiterates emphatically the tremendous com- 
petition for public funds; a competition to which 
schools are perforce, a part. The inclusion of this 
amount in total tax revenue for the first time upsets, 
to some extent, comparisons for the past few years 
since amounts collected from this source were not 
included. However, a comparison extending over a 
period of years, years prior to the time when un- 
employment compensation was a major item, reveals 
that present-day education does not dwell in the 
land of milk and honey. The per cent of the total tax 
revenue received by schools has been sharply whittled 
down and a loss of only one per cent of the total reve- 
nue of the state and all subdivisions means a loss of 
approximately two million dollars in school revenue. 

Of course, it will be pointed out that in terms of 
total dollars received the schools are making a grad- 
ual ascent from the depths of 1934 and increase of 
school support has advanced nearly ten million dol- 
lars in the last five year period; that schools are 
even now within three and three-fourths million dol- 
lars of the all-time high of 1931. Teachers who are 
lulled into complacency by this partial statement of 
fact are easy targets for organized tax reductionists 
and exponents of minimum school levies. 

It is generally admitted that schools and teachers 
during the depression years accepted, with relatively 
good grace, drastic reductions, acquiescing to groups 
believing that tax reduction was a sound approach 
to the return of prosperity. Teachers did not, by and 
large, believe that schools could be as effective educa- 
tional institutions with reduced support. That the 
educational welfare of the child could be enhanced 
by instruction in smaller classes, by more diagnostic 
and remedial instruction, more adequate supervision 
to measure more effectively the quality of teaching, 
by free textbooks, supplies and materials for instruc- 
tion, and better qualified teachers, was widely recog- 
nized. However, the needs of the tax-paying public 
were placed ahead of the needs of the schools in the 
extensive tax reduction programs of the depression 
years. 

With the approach of better times the support of 
the schools in total dollars available has improved, 
for which the friends of education are duly apprecia- 
tive. The fact remains, however, that even in terms 
of dollars and especially in terms of the per cent 
of total tax revenue, schools are definitely below 
previous levels of support. Even after we reach the 
previous “peak’’ in total support, about which tax- 
payers will undoubtedly hear much, schools will, in 
most cases, still be only at the educational levels of 
1931. After a decade of depression in education it is 
time we consider improvement in educational stand- 
ards and techniques even thotigh more money is nec- 
essary. If education in 1939 had received the same 
per cent of total tax revenue as the average of the 
previous thirty-eight years of this century, educational 
support to previous levels would be attained and suf- 
ficient money available for added educational progress. 
The most logical interpretation of the decreasing per 
cent of the total budget going to schools appears to 
be that the tax-paying public deems education rela- 
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BELFRIES are supposed to contain bells or chimes or if they are A-l 
belfries they may contain carillons. But some belfries do not contain 
any of these impedimenta and if a curious person took time to inspect 
carefully not even bats could be found. One Percival Pifflesnit carries 
such a belfry about on the north end of his spinal column and unless 
all signs are meaningless there is nothing in it at all. Maybe there is no 
such thing as a complete vacuum but Sir Percival has one rating up 
in the nineties. 


Percival is quite ignorant concerning the contents of his belfry, as are 
all empty headed creatures, and one of his pastimes is that of using 
the shining hours for the purpose of attending to business belonging to 
other people. Also, like other possessors of vacuum belfries, he thinks 
he has been given a call to service and goes about each self-appointed 
job with a halo invisable to all but himself. 


Pifflesnit’s latest is the cute trick of assuming leadership over a sappy 
group made up of witless boobs who think they know so much they can 
revolutionize the whole social order by holding bi-weekly meetings and 
finding fault with everything done in the United States of America. No 
genius could discover the smallest trace of common sense in the declara- 
tions of these agitators but they (the agitators) agitate just the same 
and yell “persecution” if anyone objects to their foozy conclusions. Be- 
cause Percival is the champion foozy conclusionist he is the king pin 
of the lot. 


Because this is a land of free assembly and free speech, Pifflesnit and 
his band can meet and talk to their hearts content but also because 
this is a land of freedom none need give attention to them or listen 
to their arguments. This is a fact the empty heads seem to overlook and 
this is a fact that will always be a saving one in- democratic America. 

To be alarmed over the activities of said Pifflesnit is wholly silly and 
to attempt to settle his hash by making a martyr out of him is absolutely 
ridiculous. Let him parade his various acts as examples of the things we 
are not interested in and through education by negative example we 
shall, perhaps, have a better opinion of the American way of living. 


RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER, 
Dean of Men, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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THE W.E.A. WELFARE COMMITTEE REPORT » » 


ose Welfare Committee wishes to report 
the character of work completed during the 
year and to make one recommendation for the 
consideration of this Delegate Assembly. 

The work of the committee may be ex- 
pressed in two general statements. 

(1) The committee has continued the policy of 
the previous year of offering advice, personal aid, 
and in the case of a fundamental point of law active 
support in carrying cases through the courts. The 
number of cases arising this year has not been as 
great as during the previous year. 

(2) This committee upon request of the Executive 
Committee acted in the capacity of a Legislative 
Committee for all legislation affecting tenure. The 
committee at all times acted with the instructions of 
the 1938 Delegate Assembly constantly in mind, 
namely, that with the exception of the 70 year limit 
on tenure all attempts to modify the tenure law 
should be resisted. The legislature contained many 
new members who were not familiar with the legis- 
lative struggle at the time the law was originally 
passed. Many of the new members, especially those 
from the rural areas, were violently opposed to tenure 
and together with the old opponents attempted to 
pass an outright repeal of the whole law. After a 
long and bitter struggle it was defeated. The repeal 
bill was defeated only after amendments were passed 
which will (a) remove tenure rights at age 65 (ex- 
cept for Principals and Superintendents) and (b) 
remove all districts with one or more one-room 
schools. 


The first amendment with the Principals and 
Superintendents exempt was passed in spite 
of the active opposition of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association and the City Superintendents 
Association. The City Superintendents Associa- 
tion while in convention sent a formal resolu- 
tion requesting the removal of this part of the 
amendment. The committee feels that the pas- 
sage of this amendment with the clause exempt- 
ing administrators is unfortunate. 

The committee feels that the rural teachers 
have a greater need for security than any other 
group of teachers. The Wisconsin Education 
Association can not afford to feel that the cause 
for the security of the rural teacher was lost 
with the passage of the second amendment. 
This committee has anticipated the rural oppo- 
sition and has been considering an attempt to 
enact a continuing contract law for the rural 
teachers in case they were removed from the 
present law. The fact that one local has passed 
a resolution requesting consideration of such 


th Presented to the 1939 Delegate Assembly, in Milwaukee, 
ov. 2. 


legislation makes us feel that something should 
be done in this direction. 

The opponents of tenure, late in the session, 
succeeded in passing a resolution which pro- 
vides for an informative referendum on teacher 
tenure at the regular April election. In view of 
this referendum and the general misunder- 
standing concerning the intent and fairness 
of the tenure law, this committee offers one 
recommendation for the consideration of this 
Delegate Assembly: 

(1) That this Delegate Assembly authorize the 
Executive Committee to provide some definite 
and adequate means of educating our own mem- 


bership and the general public to the fairness 
and the intent of the teacher tenure law.** 





** Accepted by vote of the Assembly. 


Etsizg M. CHELL, St. Croix Falls, 
Ross B. RoWEN, Oshkosh, 

J. A. VAN NatrTA, Sturgeon Bay, 
JOsEPH WALSH, Lancaster, 

J. C. CHAPEL, Kenosha, Chairman. 


In line with the report of the W.E.A. Wel- 
fare Committee the following resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Clark County Local, through its 
representative, Frank Bauer, was adopted: 

WHEREAS, Each year the time at which teach- 
ers are to be employed or re-employed is so 
indefinite; and 

WHEREAS, Boards of Education are often 
negligent in notifying the teachers whom they 
do not wish to re-employ for ensuing year; and 

WHEREAS, The present system in most com- 
munities makes necessary the drawing up of a 
new contract each year for the ensuing year 
even if no clauses are added, removed, or 
revised; and 

WHEREAS, It is probable that suitable legis- 
lation could solve these problems, 

Now Therefore Be it Resolved, That we urge 
the adoption of legislation providing that if a 
teacher is not given notice of renewal, revision, 
or refusal of his or her contract for the ensuing 
year on or before April first of the year during 
which that teacher holds a contract, such 
teacher shall be automatically re-employed for 
the ensuing year under the same contract with 
the same salary. 
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« « THE NATIONAL PICTURE OF TENURE 


In view of the above report of the W.E.A. 
Welfare Committee our readers may be inter- 
ested in the following comments recently sent 
us by Belmont Farley of the N.E.A. in his 
monthly news report to state educational jour- 
nals, Capital Comments: 


The Teacher's First Five Years 


a a study of the careers of teacher- 
training graduates, class of 1933, in state 
universities and teachers colleges, the Commit- 
tee on Tenure of the N.E.A. learned that five 
years later more than half of the graduates had 
taught in public schools all five years since 
graduation, that twenty-two per cent had left 
the teaching profession, and that nine per cent 
had not taught public school at all although 
they still wished to remain in the profession. 

Of the 1933 graduates no longer in the pro- 
fession in 1938, sixty per cent left because of 
marriage, and only twenty per cent left because 
they could find no teaching position. 

Nearly a third of the graduates who obtained 
teaching positions had taught all five years in 
the same school system. Among those who had 
changed positions, voluntary moves for self- 
improvement were given as the circumstances 
under which most changes took place. Less than 
seven per cent of the teachers reported that 
they had been dismissed. 


Who Favors Tenure? 


Half of the school board members expressed 
approval of tenure laws for teachers; half ex- 
pressed opposition to such laws; eighty-nine 
per cent of the school superintendents advo- 
cated tenure; eleven per cent were against it. 

The Committee sought opinions from 1,687 
school board members and 1,100 school super- 
intendents selected at random from those offi- 
cials throughout the nation. Greatest dis- 
approval of tenure came from officials in small 
towns, villages and rural schools. The largest 
extent of approval came from school officials 
in states where statewide tenure laws have been 
passed. 

Features of tenure provisions which are con- 
sidered the most critical issues, giving rise to 
much of the opposition include: (1) the length 


of time teachers must serve on probation before 
proving themselves worthy of permanent ten- 
ure; (2) the status of the married woman 
teacher, and; (3) the continued professional 
improvement of teachers who attain tenure. 

“The probation-period problem,” says Dr. 
DuShane, Chairman of the N.E.A. Tenure 
Committee, “is complicated by the lack of sat- 
isfactory methods for appraising teaching effi- 
ciency and by the unethical practices of some 
school boards. The question of whether or not 
married women should be employed is not ex- 
clusively a school problem. Either the public 
does or does not approve of gainful employ- 
ment of married women. On the third issue 
there is reasonable doubt that a genuine prob- 
lem exists. It has yet to be shown that short- 
term certification or required summer school 
attendance is necessary to keep tenure teachers 
professionally alert.” 

The adoption of teacher tenure laws con- 
tinues, according to the report of the Com- 
mittee. During the 1937 sessions of state legis- 
latures new tenure laws of varying importance 
were enacted in ten states out of the twenty- 
one in which proposals were before the legisla- 
tures. During the 1939 session the legislatures 
of six states considered tenure bills. 


Shall Superintendents Have Tenure? 


The study shows that the average city super- 
intendent of schools remains in one position 
six years; the average county superintendent 
less than five years. 

The report of the Tenure Committee of the 
National Education Association was made after 
a survey of length of term in office of super- 
intendents in 2,480 school systems of the na- 
tion. The survey shows that city school systems 
in Nevada keep their superintendents for long- 
est terms; Oklahoma for briefest terms. Tak- 
ing all states together, the mortality rate of 
school heads is greatest in the smallest and 
largest school systems, while the tenure period 
is longer in cities of the medium size from 
10,000 to 100,000 population. 

The average term of office for principals in 
cities is a little longer than that for superin- 
tendents, the report showed, running from six 
to eight years for elementary principals and 
the same for high school principals. 
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F ALL the factors which effect the de- 

velopment of the child’s life, no one 
influence is any greater than that of a fine 
teacher. We can have the finest equipment— 
books, radio, visual aids—but if the teacher 
does not understand and appreciate what is 
going on in the mind of the child, understand 
his desires and inhibitions, and develop within 
him the proper stimuli, modern equipment is 
of little avail. 

“Everywhere today we see a growing interest 
in children, a desire to know more about their 
development, and an increasing concern as to 
the best ways to meet their needs educationally. 
Research in child development, mental hygiene, 
and education is adding daily to our store of 
knowledge about children in general and this 
knowledge is being spread widely through study 
groups, lectures, and various periodicals.’ * 

One of the first considerations as the child 
enters the elementary school is his physical wel- 
fare. Progressive teachers are constantly alert 
to the importance of the child’s physical condi- 
tion. Is his health generally good? Does his 


*“How We Can Understand Our Children,” by Wilma 
Lloyd, Childhood Education, October 1938. 
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health permit him to attend school regularly? 
Is he able to see as he should? Does he hear 
well? Are his teeth in good condition? These 
ate fundamental considerations which consti- 
tute a firm foundation for the success and hap- 
piness of each child as he enters upon his 
school life. 

The early years of childhood are the most 
plastic years of an individual’s life. These years 
are, therefore, of great importance in the de- 
velopment of permanent character traits. 

To know children as they react and adjust 
to school situations is not a simple and easy 
task, but the teacher who lives closely and 
intimately with children from day to day as 
they engage in challenging school experiences, 
really becomes an expert in understanding them 
and in diagnosing their behavior. To know 
children as fully as possible requires the advice 
and counsel of many specialists such as doctors, 
nurses, and guidance experts. However, where 
the services of such experts are not available, 
the teacher can still secure vast amounts of 
information concerning child growth and devel- 
opment, and can use many helpful suggestions 
from parents. 
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If a teacher wishes to make the most of 
her opportunities, she must know how to re- 
spect and -utilize children’s ideas and con- 
tributions so that they will continue to develop 
personality and at the same time give positive 
and intelligent direction to the thinking and 
learning of the group. 

Entering a classroom the other day I found 
the following outline on the blackboard: 


Our Rules for Oral Work in Every Class 

1. To be alert so as to think of something worth 

while to say. 

2. To think quickly of the way to say it so that 

it will be clear. 

3. To use good English. 

4. To use a pleasing tone of voice, speak loudly 

enough, and enunciate well. 

5. To act as though what you are saying is 

important. 

6. To try to conquer any fear about talking. 

7. To give others a chance to talk instead of a 

few monopolizing the discussion. 

8. To think about what others are saying so as to 

correct mistakes and add important ideas. 

This is typical of the work in this class at 
all times, and the pupils in this situation grow 
as the teacher grows in her understanding of 
their problems. 

To further show how important is the 
teacher's understanding of the individual child, 
let us turn for a moment to the newer type 
of report card. Reports about children in the 
informal report card are in the nature of de- 
scriptive comments that are made by a teacher 
who studies the child as a whole. The purpose 
of the card is to give the horhe as much infor- 
mation as possible regarding the progress of 
the pupil. In rating each child’s achievement 
his natural ability is taken into account as well 
as standards for the average pupil of the grade. 
The child’s happy adjustment to other children 
and his emotional and physical welfare are 
given study as well as his needs and abilities 
in the usual school subjects. In the new report 
cards the teacher does not even attempt to 
rate the child on a “A, B, C’” basis nor to 
make such fine discriminations as the difference 
between a ‘95’ and a “96” mark. Instead she 
reveals her understanding of the child’s growth 
by such statements as these: “Mary shows in- 
terest in reading, reads with understanding, 
reads well orally, and shows ability to use 
reference material. She expresses her thoughts 
well orally and in writing. In arithmetic she 
knows the number facts and processes and is 
able to solve the problems of the grade level. 
Mary spells well in her required assignments 


and applies her spelling knowledge to her 
written work. In the social studies (geography 
and history), Mary shows an understanding 
of the facts studied, shows ability to secure 
information, and applies her knowledge. In 
natural science she shows an interest in her 
surroundings, shows interest in reading natural 
science material and participates in class activi- 
ties.’ The new report card puts considerable 
emphasis on good citizenship and the teacher 
may report her understanding of the child’s 
growth in citizenship by such statements as— 

“John works well and plays well with others. 
He works independently, is prompt in com- 
pleting his work. He uses his spare time to 
advantage. He shows courtesy in school rela- 
tionships and shows regard for the opinion 
and rights of others.” 

Although the purpose of the report is to 
give the home as much information as possible 
about the child, no percentages, letters, or marks 
will ever take the place of personal conferences. 
As the teacher grows in her understanding she 
welcomes and encourages parents to visit school 
and discuss problems with her, as the most 
helpful information and suggestions are ob- 
tained through personal interest, personal in- 
quiry and personal conference. 

The teacher who grows in her understanding 
willingly contributes to curriculum revision, 
and curriculum revision can never move beyond 
the level of the teacher. In many school sys- 
tems today continuous study of the curriculum 
has become a definite part of the teacher’s 
responsibility and the obligation for studying 
how best to make the school fit the needs of 
its pupils is accepted by progressive teachers 
as part of their work. To illustrate how pupil 
growth depends upon teacher growth, I wish 
to quote the following aims for the Social 
Studies which were set up for the Madison 
schools: 


“To give children experiences that will increase 
their interest and their understanding of the rela- 
tions of people to each other and to the world 
in which they live. 


1. To develop ways of thinking that will enable 
children independently to meet the challenge 
of new problems ahd to adjust to new 
situations. 

2. To stimulate in children varied interests and 
to provide for the expansion of abilities that 
will result in well-balanced personalities. 

3. To give children information and a realization 
of the importance of accurate knowledge in 
making their judgments and opinions. 


(Continued on p. 188) 
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HUGH S. BONAR 
Supt. of Schools, Manitowoc 


By special request of the Secretary's Office the 
following article was prepared by Supt. Bonar to 
give some help to those who are charged with the 
responsibility of handling Citizenship Day programs 
in the various counties of the state. 

The Manitowoc experiment in the development of 
Citizenship Day has won national recognition. At the 
last summer meeting of the NEA at San Francisco, 
Supt. Bonar explained the program and exhibited 
materials used in the development of the project. 
The NEA was so impressed with the value of this 
work that a National Committee on Induction into 
Citizenship was named, with Supt. Bonar as chairman. 

We are pleased that Supt. Bonar and his staff have 
received deserved recognition for this work, which 
has already achieved national acclaim. 

—Ed. 








Gaingenged Day as conceived and car- 
ried out in Manitowoc county was an 
effort to make significant an important event 
in the life of every young man and woman. 
That event was arriving at age twenty-one. 
This foundation of government in our coun- 
try, universal suffrage, has been threatened be- 
cause of the indifference toward it and the 
absence of any recognition of the major qualifi- 
cation for beginning voters,—becoming twenty- 
one years of age. Both to arouse in young and 
old voters an appreciation for this vital right 
and to better prepare to exercise it, Citizenship 
Day was inaugurated. 

The schools, elementary and secondary, are 
doing much to prepare boys and girls for this 
important event in their lives. However, be- 
cause of limitations natural to child minds and 


because of the postponement of the actual 
experience in this basic participation in govern- 
ment until one becomes twenty-one years of 
age, certain levels of understanding and ap- 
preciation cannot be attained. Then, for most 
young people, a big gap opens up between the 
end of formal schooling and the time when 
they can legally vote. For high school gradu- 
ates this gap is four years in length and for 
many rural young people it is a period of eight 
years. During this wandering period, without 
regular school contacts and without employ- 
ment tens of thousands of young men and 
women become disillusioned, become easy vic- 
tims of the promises of the advocates of isms, 
or join the masses who cry “‘what’s the use”. 

Induction ceremonies for young voters and 
the preceding weeks of discussion of govern- 
ment at a time when it has reality in the 
lives of these voters may dissipate the apathy 
common today and provide for more intelli- 
gent participation in voting. 

It is wise to keep the project under the 
supervision of the schools. But the whole com- 
munity should actively participate through rep- 





Upper left: The National Broadcasting Company 
carries the story of Citizenship Day to the nation. 
Next picture shows portion of the marching young 
voters, with spectators packing the sidelines for 
several miles, 
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resentatives in the planning and execution of 
the project. 

The law recently enacted in Wisconsin re- 
quiring the county superintendents to assume 
responsibility for developing Citizenship Day 
programs in their counties does not contem- 
plate that this responsibility shall not be shared 
by others. It was necessary to name some school 
leader in each county who would be respon- 
sible for initiating these new-voter-recognition 
and-preparation programs. It was logical to 
name the county superintendent of schools for 
this initial responsibility. 

The county superintendents might follow 
this procedure: Call an initial meeting of the 
city school superintendents and directors of 
adult and vocational education in the county. 
This group of school administrators should plan 
the size and representative nature of the execu- 
tive committee. While this central committee 
must not be unwieldy it should include repre- 
sentatives of county and city government, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor, agriculture, federated 
women’s clubs, and the press, in addition to 
the school administrators of the county. When 





Above: Typical of the floats in the parade was 
the one which carried the arresting title: Life, 
Liberty. and the Pursuit of Happiness. Last pic- 
ture shows Chief Justice Marvin B, Rosenberry 
administering the oath of allegiance. 


these representatives are chosen a meeting 
should be called and a chairman chosen by 
the group. Any member of the executive com- 
mittee might be made chairman. After the 
chairman is chosen the county superintendent 
of schools for all practical purposes is relieved 
of the responsibility designated by law. How- 
ever, I am sure it is presumed that he will re- 
main an active member of this central or exec- 
utive committee and continue as the state’s 
agent to encourage and support the chairman 
until all plans have been perfected and finally 
executed. 

The executive committee will have a num- 
ber of meetings to discuss the purposes of 
the project, the scope of the total program 
including the discussion groups arranged for 
these young voters, the culminating ceremonies, 
and ways of financing the project. 

Subcommittees will be needed. The executive 
committee will determine what these shall be 
and appoint the committee members. Through 
these committees greater community represen- 
tation and participation will be possible. It 
may be helpful to appoint a member of the 
executive committee as a counselor on each 
subcommittee. Subcommitttes will probably 
include committees on ways and means, pro- 
gram, publicity, finance, decorations, traffic, 
and records. 

An important part of the project is to plan 
discussion groups for these young voters in 
their own voting precincts. During these forum 
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meetings the purposes of the project are ex- 
plained and information on how government 
actually functions, particularly in these basic 
units, is given. Leaders for these discussion 
groups are chosen by the executive committee 
from lists prepared by the ways and means 
committee. It may be possible to get volunteers 
from teachers and other competent leaders 
from professions and business. A man and 
woman ate recommended as leaders for each 
group to give equal recognition to both sexes. 

A parade including floats depicting phases 
of American government and life is an effec- 
tive part of the culminating day’s events. If 
well planned each year's floats might present 
one division in a total series of developments 
in the history of our American institutions,— 
political, social, and economic. Over the years 
these would give the people impressive, sequen- 
tial pictures of blessings which must have 
greater appreciation and greater protection if 
they are to be preserved. These parades can 





have a very salutary effect upon the thousands 
of older voters who witness them. 

The final induction ceremonies should be 
dignified and impressive. They should include 
the presentation of a certificate of citizenship 
which again is a symbolic recognition of this 
important experience in the life of every young 
man and woman. 

There will be expenses in developing this 
project. In Manitowoc the County Board ap- 
propriated five hundred dollars, the Vocational 
School Board of the City of Manitowoc as- 
sumed a share of the cost, and individuals and 
business firms contributed to a fund to meet 
total expenses. Various plans will be developed 
in the different counties to raise the funds nec- 
essary to finance the project. 

Under the leadership of Prof. R. J. Colbert, 
who was largely responsible for the Citizen- 
ship Day idea, the University Extension Divi- 
sion is prepared to offer much help in planning 
and carrying out these projects. 





PUPIL AND TEACHER GROWTH— 


(Continued from p. 185) 
4. To give children respect for others’ point of 
view and recognition of the fact that much 
knowledge remains to be revealed. 


5. To give children a realization of the changing 
nature of the social and economic world in 
which they live and of man’s part in those 
changes. 

6. To develop in children tolerance of racial, 
national, community, and individual differences 
through knowledge of the contributions of 
these varied groups to society. 

7. Through directed observations and interpreta- 
tion to give children assurance and eliminate 
fears and misconceptions about the natural 
world in which they live.” 


Education as a profession is changing so 
rapidly that every teacher must be a constant 
student of her problems. Unless teachers keep 
pace with the changes in educational thought 
they cannot be classed as progressive teachers. 
Extensive preparation and continuous growth 
in service are demanded by the constantly 
changing objectives of the new education. 

One educator has said that to develop the 
whole child. is the concern of farsighted edu- 
cators. To find better ways of helping children 
to do more and better thinking is a challenge 
to sincere teachers. 

Fortunately, we know more about the ‘whole 
child” than we have ever known before. Hav- 


ing learned that thinking is done by means 
of experiences, we have found better ways of 
helping children to do more and better think- 
ing. Through encouraging individual expres- 
sion and better effort, we have learned more 
about developing initiative; and in our pres- 
ent social order we find greater needs, and 
stronger motives, and wider opportunities for 
co-operation. 

There is a long list of qualities which the 
teacher needs to possess if she herself is to 
grow and if she is to direct the youth of 
today. Among these are: 


1. A sympathetic understanding of each child 


individually. 

2. A desire to inspire each child to his best 
efforts. 

3. The ability to inspire confidence in her 
judgment. 


4. The attitude, not that a child is maladjusted, 
but that he is in a maladjusted situation. 

5. The courage to attack and deal with problems. 

6. Breadth of vision that enables her to see be- 
yond subject material to the larger life values. 

7. Interest in the community and participation in 
community activities. 

8. A sense of humor. 

9. Emotional stability. 

10. The ability to develop in children a good atti- 
tude toward their work, their associates, and 
the school. 

11. And first, last, and always—a genuine interest 
in children. 
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CHECK YOUR ANSWERS ON PAGE 214 





RURAL TEACHERS vs. URBAN ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS * 


_ 


. What percentage of rural teachers are men 
(10%. 18%, 28%. 27%)? 
What percentage of urban elementary teach- 
ers are men (3%, 7%, 15%, 23%)? 


2. Average age of rural teacher is (_ ); urban 
elementary teacher ( 
3. What per cent of rural teachers (_ ); urban 


elementary teachers ( ) are graduates of 
high schools with 6 or fewer teachers? 


); ur- 
), teach in their 


4. What percentage of rural teachers ( 
ban elementary teachers ( 
home districts? 


a 


. What types of schools train our rural teachers 
—arrange in order of schools training Wis- 
consin rural teachers: University, State Teach- 
ers Colleges, County Normal schools, High 
School Teacher Training Departments? 

For urban elementary teachers? 


6. How long does the average rural teacher 
( ), urban elementary teacher (__), teach? 





*The following questions and answers were prepared by 
C. R. Wentland, principal of the Hustisford schools, based 
upon a survey study covering a sampling of 162 rural teach- 
ers and 65 urban teachers selected at random from cities in 
all parts of Wis. While the sampling is small it helps to 
paint a general picture of the relationship between these two 
groups. 
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10. 


11. 


14, 


. What percentage of the rural teachers (_ ), 


. What is the average increase in salaries for 


. About what percentage of rural teachers at- 


. Which group, rural or. urban elementary 








What is the average longest time a rural 
teacher ( ), urban elementary teacher 
( ), stays in any one position? 


urban elementary teachers (_ ), teach for 


more than five years? 


the rural teacher ($5-10-15), for urban ele- 
mentary teachers ($10-15-20-25-35-50)? 


How many weeks of summer schooling has 
the average rural teacher taken to improve 
her professional training? The average urban 
elementary teacher? 


Of the men and women teachers in rural 
schools, which sex holds the higher grade 
teacher licenses? 


tend the state WEA convention (10%, 25%, 
35%. 50%)? What percentage of urban ele- 
mentary teachers? 


teachers, evidences the greatest activity in 
the sponsoring of hobby clubs in their 
schools? 


Approximately what percentage of rural 
teachers were not specifically trained to 
teach in rural schools? What per cent of 
urban elementary teachers not trained to 
teach in urban elementary schools? 


























Cut Courtesy N.E.A. 


LEONORE F. WILSON 
La Crosse S. T. C. 


re most any one, student or teacher, what 
is progressive education, and more times 
than not you will receive the flippant reply, 
“Oh, progressive education has to do with 
running a school without discipline.” There 
can be no better time than the present to set 
ourselves thinking about that answer. 

The dictionary definition of the noun dis- 
cipline is most interesting. The first meaning 
given to it is “‘teaching’’; the second, ‘‘that 
which is taught’; the third has to do with 
faculty psychology, the strengthening or per- 
fecting of a faculty; fourth, meaning is “‘pun- 
ishment’’; the fifth, “control gained by en- 
forcing obedience or order for effective action; 
hence the quality of state or orderliness gained 
through self control’; and sixth given meaning 
is “rule or system of rules affecting conduct 
or action.’”” Synonyms for the noun are “in- 
struction”, ‘training’, ‘“‘culture’, ‘“‘chastise- 
ment’’, and “punishment”. How can any ac- 
tivity worthy of the name education possibly 
be carried on without discipline? 

The term progressive education has been 
bandied about and used by so many to justify 
individual philosophies that it can call up no 
uniformity of meaning in the mind of the 
listener or reader. Yet, all interpretations have 
at least two thoughts in common. The first is 
the ultimate democratic society which the far- 


sighted educator aims to improve through the 
second, which is the child’s adjustment today. 
But you say those are identical with the aims 
of many of the leaders since education’s con- 
ception, and so they are. But doesn’t each day 
make progressive education a necessity if the 
educator is alive? In teaching, as in other fields, 
one cannot stand still. Either one falls along 
the wayside and finds himself further and 
further behind the group or one watches, learns 
and applies as research unfolds new or explodes 
old theories. During the last thirty years re- 
search has disclosed many facts which help the 
teacher better to understand her charges and 
better to present her subject matter. It has also 
made clear many of the reasons for certain prac- 
tices of the best teachers through the centuries. 
Now all teachers and prospective teachers have 
access to this work and in the wholesale appli- 
cation of an understanding of children’s nor- 
mal growth and changes we should have a 
finer and more powerful discipline than at any 
stage of educational development. Today every 
administrator should be able to provide children 
with “instruction”, “culture”, and “training” 
with the minimum of “chastisement’’ because 
his teachers know what to expect of children 
at each age level. 

Child adjustment means the physical, social, 

(Continued on p. 198) 
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KATHRYN Zs 
BOLAND ee" 
Silver Spring School, 
Milwaukee 


Insist on Good Jeet 


J. of Milwaukee dentists periodically 
make an examination of the children’s 
teeth. Following this examination a report is 
sent to the teacher telling the percentage of 
pupils with poor and good teeth. 

Before this examination had taken place last 
year, I had done some examining too, so the 
shock of a very low percentage of pupils with 
good teeth fell less heavily. 

Lessons in health are of little value unless 
there is insistence and perseverance in their 
application on the part of the child’s associates. 

Following an examination the worst cases 
showed the following tooth conditions: 

The incisors were green near the gums, de- 
cay was scattered all over, touching almost 
every tooth, the molars were mere shells, and 
in one case the permanent teeth were growing 
through the temporary teeth; some had large 
upper permanent teeth growing outward toward 
the cheek showing that the temporary tooth 
below should have been removed long before. 
A few had teeth free from decay, clean and 
well kept. Most of the children were very 
careless in cleaning them and keeping them in 
repair. 

First the children were shown how low they 
rated, next we talked about ways and means 
of remedying these conditions. The children 
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Cut Courtesy Ipana Toothpaste. 


























decided they must spend more time in cleaning 
their teeth. Inquiries were made into individual 
ownership of tooth brushes. It was found that 
most of the children had brushes at home but 
it could not be ascertained whether they were 
privately owned or not. 
I believed that if each child had a brush at 
school, I could insist on clean teeth, and as the 
health department sells a very fine tooth brush 
for ten cents the subject of a new brush and 
the making of a little bag to hold it, was 
broached. 
Within a few days a little flowered bag con- 
taining a new brush dangled below the desks. 
Some contained tooth paste too. Lessons were 
given in properly cleaning the teeth. When a 
child failed to clean his teeth at home, he 
was sent to the washroom to brush them. 
I made an announcement that at the end of 
the year we would have a health picnic if our 
class had one hundred per cent in tooth repair. 
The struggle began. The good little girls 
flew to the dentist to be the first on the ‘““Good 
Health” list. When each child had his work 
completed, his praises were loudly sung. More 
and more finished until we had reached the 
quarter mark. Our good work began showing 
up. When I inquired of certain pupils they 
(Continued on p. 198) 

















4 IS the purpose of this paper to suggest 

how one very much neglected phase of our 
educational system can be greatly improved by 
broadening our concept of school accounting 
to include a reliable, accurate, annual inventory. 

Many papers have been written, and financial 
reports given showing the parsimonious, almost 
niggardly dole that is allowed in too many 
school systems for books, maps, globes, labora- 
tory equipment and other tools of learning and 
instruction. Still this practice continues with 
ever-increasing momentum, particularly with 
each successive down-turn in our economic 
business cycle. 

No live and successful industry would think 
of paying its skilled labor the prevailing wage, 
and at the same time, deprive them of ade- 
quate tools with which to do their work. 

But in the profession of school administra- 
tion, it is invariably the “tools of learning” 
that suffer the greatest slash when a budget 
reduction is made. 

How much longer are we going to follow 
this lamentable practice of depriving youth of 
the learning equipment and good teachers of 
the “working tools”, without which even the 
best teachers can attain only mediocre success? 
Any school system can certainly ill afford to 
maintain a building and pay even the minimum 
salaries required by law if it does not, at the 
same time, provide adequate equipment, the 
absence of which makes satisfactory results in 
school impossible of attainment. 

Probably no phase of the pro- 
fessional study of our schools 
and school systems has been 
more grossly neglected than that 
of systematically determining 
the depreciation of school prop- 
erty. The well-kept home and 
lawn, the neat snug, immaculate 
farmstead; the factory with its 


Gor The Efficient School 


SUPT. R. H. LICKING 


Kewaunee Public Schools 








carefully painted and up-to-date equipment; 
the neat, tidy school room with carefully pre- 
served furniture, flowers that adorn it, well 
maintained floors, an adequate supply of li- 
brary books, maps and other equipment, new 
enough to be inviting—all these are a pride 
not only to the owner or teacher, but to all 
who frequent the environs of such places of 
order and beauty. 

Obsolete equipment is kept in schools so 
often not because of the financial inability to 
purchase new, nor because of the unwilling- 
ness of Board members to replenish obsolete 
and out-moded items, but rather it is too fre- 
quently due to the slip-shod, almost slovenly 
methods that school administrators have used, 
or neglected to use, in keeping accurate and 
systematic records of the life service of these 
school items. 

Time, that stealthy thief, creeps upon most 
of us so unwittingly that we scarcely realize 
how much of it has slipped away. Without any 
adequate record of service, administrators and 
Board members alike, are loath to look upon 
obsolete maps, dog-eared textbooks, and long 
out-moded laboratory equipment, and with a 
sigh of contentment and finality say, “Oh, I 
guess that’s good enough for another year or 
two.” 

Unquestionably, many dirty, ragged text- 
books, and other equally objectionable pieces 
of school equipment, which should have long 
since been relegated to the junk 
heap, could be replaced in due 
time if administrators and Board 
members had an actual concept 
through accurate records of the 
years that these pieces of equip- 
ment have served. 

By the same token, much 
equipment frequently is dis- 
carded before it has served its 
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period of functional usefulness. Too frequently 
public property is regarded as no one’s prop- 
erty, and the same respect is not accorded it 
that is accorded private property. The result is 
that textbooks are sometimes mutilated and dis- 
carded before they should be. An accurate rec- 
ord of the life and service of such items would 
unquestionably serve as a powerful motive in 
getting out of such equipment the service one 
might reasonably expect of it. Frequently 
school furniture can be renovated at small ex- 
pense to make its appearance and utility as 
good as new. Here again, a systematic, care- 
fully prepared inventory, which shows the 
actual amount of depreciation which has taken 
place, would result in a material saving on the 
part of schools. 

Commonly, it is the practice of administra- 
tors to replace the “‘working tools” of schools 
when they have worn out; but it must be re- 
membered that many of these items frequently 
grow obsolete because, in these changing times, 
they are no longer functionally useful. 

Whether, because of one or the other of 
these factors, equipment or the “working tools” 
of the school have ceased to perform their 
function, common sense demands that they be 
discarded and replaced by an adequate supply 
of useable tools that will enable teachers to 
procure the high standards which the public 
has a right to expect of any teacher. 

Unfortunately, owing to the inadequacy of 
records kept, little is known concerning the 
effect of old, out-moded, obsolete equipment 
upon either the learner or the teacher. It is 
quite possible that the deleterious effect of 
such depreciation may be far more serious upon 
the learner’s attitude and upon teaching results 
than is generally supposed. 


Depreciation Records Accurate 


In case of loss of school property by fire, or 
in case of getting an actual appraisal of school 
property for insurance purposes, depreciation 
of such property and equipment must be taken 
into consideration. Indeed, in certain states, 
the determination of such depreciation is a 
legal requirement. Self-evident as this fact is, 
still there is a decided laxity on the part of 
administrators to keep a useable inventory rec- 
ord. Possibly this is due to over-sight or care- 


lessness, but it is more probably due to the fact 
that this particular phase of school accounting 
has never been given the recognition to which 
it is entitled. 

Human inertness is a powerful influence to 
overcome, and the very fact that it does take 
time and work to keep a worthwhile, accurate, 
annual inventory, is perhaps today the chief 
reason why such records are not commonly 
found in our schools. Apparently nothing in 
this world that has any value is produced with- 
out considerable effort, and it does seem that 
no phase of our present school accounting sys- 
tem will bring greater dividends than the time 
and effort spent in getting an up-to-date and 
complete school inventory annually. We, in 
our school, have an inventory record in which 
each teacher annually cooperates with the ad- 
ministration in keeping this record. Once the 
system is set up, relatively little time is re- 
quired to keep it up-to-date, and when this is 
done, the record has been found indispensable 
and of inestimable value. 


Helps in Making a Rental Scale 


Furthermore, a well-organized, systematic 
annual inventory system will prove invaluable 
as a guide in the making of an intelligent 
rental scale. Three years ago, here at Ke- 
waunee, we attempted to put our band instru- 
ments on a rental basis, so that replacements 
could be made as rapidly as the instruments 
became obsolete. I searched the literature in 
vain for a satisfactory scale by which to deter- 
mine the depreciation of this type of school 
equipment. Apparently this is not only true 
of scales for instrument depreciation but it is 
almost equally true of all school equipment. 
The nearest approach in this respect, to any- 
thing better than a good guess, is probably that 
given by Englehardt and Von Borgersrode, 
“Accounting Procedures for School Systems”, 
page 99. 

It is thus my fervent hope that the necessity 
of accurate depreciation records for insurance 
purposes, for determining rental fees, and for 
general efficiency may be‘the means of procur- 
ing some scientific information on the relation- 
ship of depreciation of school equipment to 
effective teaching. And, so again, I maintain 
that a carefully planned, systematic, inventory 
system will unquestionably be of inestimable 
value in raising the standards of education. 
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SHOULD TEACHERS ASSIST IN 
THE FORMATION OF EDU- 


CATIONAL POLICIES? 


A. J. ARMSTRONG 
Prin. Menasha H. S. 


Ni ipo success of a school principal in admin- 
istering and supervising a school depends 
to a large degree upon the amount of spon- 
taneous teacher interest he secures. Cooperation 
between the principal and his teachers in form- 
ing the policies and programs for the indi- 
vidual school and the carrying out of these 
policies and programs by united effort lead to 
a high type of morale and to a happy working 
situation. 

The principal who forms policies and lays 
plans in the seclusion of his office, and an- 
nounces the plans in a dictatorial manner, will 
not secure the whole-hearted cooperation of his 
teachers. By doing this he ignores the tre- 
mendous possibilities of teacher participation. 
He may believe by doing this that he is reliev- 
ing his teachers and saving them from an addi- 
tional burden, but it may result in a lack of 
appreciation of his abilities by his teachers, 
and an exaggerated sense of his own intelli- 
gence and importance. The principal who takes 
his teachers into his confidence, listens to their 
advice and counsel, is a wise principal. 

A high school principal’s office should not 
be a castle where just teachers or friends of the 
administration are admitted. It should be open 
to every one of the teaching personnel. There 
are many ways in which the principal can take 
advantage of the participation and help of the 
teachers. They should be called into confer- 
ence on any building program that may de- 
velop, especially when the building concerns 
their department. Some of the other ways in 
which they could assist would be setting up 
standards of work determining the program of 
diagnostic testing, remedial teaching, and 
check-up testing. They could aid in making 
plans for professional growth through teach- 
ers’ meetings, discussions, and lectures. It is 
very important that they be consulted in de- 
veloping plans for higher ideals in citizenship, 


in planning and working at activities in the 
school that take place after regular school 
hours, such as guidance of school organiza- 
tions, exercises of all kinds, and entertainments. 

Through participation each teacher would 
atrive at a position where everyone will get to 
know each other a lot better. There will be a 
better morale developed between teacher and 
administrator. It is very important that the 
teacher be considered in the functional organi- 
zation of the school. Many contributions that 
the class-room teacher can give will tend to 
make a better line organization that will result 
in a better school system. 

In the construction of the curriculum any 
progressive administrator should use all the 
resources that are possible in his system. The 
position of the administrator in this matter 
should be administrative and advisory, and the 
teacher should handle the creative and pro- 
ductive phases of the program. 

Supervision should be a cooperative study of 
the problems at hand, and not be of an in- 
spectorial type. Any type of supervision should 
be on a guidance basis. A good procedure in 
supervision is through suggestability. A teacher 
is not easily offended if the suggestions are 
made in the right manner. 

In the choice of text-books a committee 
should be appointed to consider all the avail- 
able texts on the subject concerned. If pos- 
sible, a few of the texts studied should be used 
for a while to find out if it is the proper text. 
The type of text used naturally differs with the 
locality. 

Possibly the greatest aid that the teacher can 
give to the administrator is assistance in pupil 
guidance. Being in close contact with students 
every day, they become much closer to the stu- 
dents in their problems. Whenever I have a 
conference with a student and fail to under- 
stand the situation, I call in the teacher or 
teachers who, I think, understand the indi- 
vidual. Invariably their assistance settles the 
problem. 
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De Your Pupils Know: 
How the Song “America” Was Written?” 


a. attending Andover Theological 
Seminary young Samuel Francis Smith, 
23 years of age, was bid by Dr. Lowell Mason, 
noted composer of many hymns, the pioneer 
school music teacher in America and first in- 
structor of music in the public schools, Boston, 
“Look over these tunes and translate any of 
the verses that you like, or write new verses to 
any tune that takes your fancy.” 

That gloomy, bleak day in February, 1832, 
while turning through the German song book 
the young student came across the air of the 
National Hymn of Great Britain, “God Save 
the King.” The music pleased him greatly, and 
when on the inspiration of the moment, he 
took up his pen and a scrap of paper and in 
half an hour wrote the verses: “My Country 
'tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, of thee I 
sing’ he had no idea that he was writing a song 
for a nation to sing. 

That same year “America” was sung in pub- 
lic at a children’s Fourth of July celebration, 
Park Church, Boston. The results were sur- 
prising. The fervent lines leaped like wild fire 
from lip to lip, .nd from heart to heart all 
over our land, filling the soul with loyalty to 
God and country. It has been sung in every 
country in the world. 

The late Harry W. Jones, well known Min- 
neapolis architect, was a grandson of Samuel 
Francis Smith, and until a few years ago had 
in his home the original copy of the words of 
“America”. It was so framed that both sides 
could be read. On one side the verses of 
“America” and on the other some notes taken 
by the young student in class. 

A few years ago, the Jones family decided 
to place this treasured copy of “America” in 
Harvard University, Dr. Smith’s alma mater, 
where it is displayed with pride. An honored 
minister of the Baptist denomination, Dr. Smith 
was devoted to the cause of Missions and wrote 
a number of hymns, among them that grand 
old hymn; ‘The morning light is breaking, the 
darkness disappears; Th sons of earth are 
waking, to penitential tears.” 


* From radio broadcast of Mrs. F. Leland Watkins, Fargo, 
N. D., and vice-chairman of the National Society, D. A. R. 


At the age of 76 Dr. Smith went to 
India, where his son was a missionary at the 
head of a school for boys. On this trip he and 
Mrs. Smith were received with honor in every 
country visited, and they heard his famous 
song, “AMERICA,” sung in many languages. 
Being an energetic student all his life and 
familiar with sixteen languages he began the 
study of Russian at the age of 80 years, because 
he wished to know Russian Literature. Dr. 
Smith died at the age of 87. 

Someone has said, ‘Let me write a nation’s 
songs and I care not who makes its laws.” It 
would be difficult to estimate the influence of 
this beautiful hymn, “America”. As we sing it 
let us remember it was written, NOT by the 
learned minister, Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, 
but by the 23 year old Student SAMUEL 
SMITH. 

Dr. Grover Simms says of the two generally 
unknown stanzas five and six, Dr. Smith had a 
wonderful vision when he wrote, more than a 
century ago, (5) ‘Our glorious land today, 
"Neath education’s sway, Soars upward still. Its 
halls of learning fair, whose bounties all may 
share, Behold them ev-’rywhere On vale and 
hill! (6) Thy safe-guard liberty, The school 
shall ev-er be, Our Na-tion’s pride! No ty-rant 
hand shall smite, while with en-cir-cling might 
All there are taught the right with truth allied.” 

It is particularly appropos, as if fate had 
decreed, that stanzas five and six of “America” 
should appear on our horizon, when, as never 
before in the history of our country, a public 
awakening to a finer appreciation of our heri- 
tage, in America, is so much needed in our 
schools, homes, and adult organizations. It is 
my hope that every pupil in our schools shall 
be taught “America” and that it shall be sung, 
in its entirety, at appropriate times throughout 
the coming years.” 


‘ 


Without an Equal! 


The teacher was trying to impress upon her pupils’ 
minds the distinction accorded Francis Scott Key. 

“Why is he so famous?” asked the teacher. 

“I guess because he knew all four verses of the 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ was the reply. 
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WHAT IS "DEMOCRACY?" 


_ saeplecaendeseng T. J. Jensen, Robert 
Lohrie, Charles Jahr, R. F. Lewis, and F. L. 

Witter gave a panel discussion on Democracy 
before the members of the City Superintend- 
ent’s Association at Madison on September 27th. 

The members agreed that the subject ‘‘Educa- 
tion in and for Democracy’ is paramount to- 
day to the teachers of our nation. Paramount 
because subversive doctrines are being spread 
in the United States and because the Democra- 
cies of Europe are challenged by the same doc- 
trines through war. For too long a time we 
have lived as if Democracy were something 
caught. Many of us do not have a clear notion 
of its philosophy. The result is that many of 
our children have left school ignorant of the 
character of democracy and therefore unable to 
answer the subversive propaganda which has 
found acceptance in some places among our 
people. 

Democracy is to be considered as a way of 
living or a “direction of development rather 
than a state”. It has three phases,—the politi- 
cal, the economic, and the social. Too often we 
may have left the impression that the political 
phase or state is the end rather than a means 
or a way to greater economic and _ social 
democracy. 

The discussion pointed to the close relation- 
ship of Christianity to democracy. Christianity 
emphasizes two great ideas; the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God among men and the 
supreme worth of every person. These ideas 
mean that we are to live as brothers, motivat- 
ing the Golden Rule in our daily living. 
Democracy recognizes these ideals in that it 
holds as basic, Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness for each individual. Growth in 
the attainment of the Christian ideals means 
growth in those of democracy. 

Then, too, democracy must be construed as a 
growing concept. The concept of the Found- 
ers of the country was different from that of 
today. They feared universal suffrage and the 
use of the term, democracy. The word does 
not appear in the constitution or in the Declara- 


* Summary prepared by Supt. F. L. Witter, Burlington. 


tion of Independence. Although the Preamble 
to the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence contain the basic ideals of Democ- 
racy, they are interpreted differently today be- 
cause of the differences in the economic and 
social phases of present day civilization. It 
should be noted also that a democracy sur- 
rounded by dictatorships is different from one 
surrounded by democracies. A democracy with 
internal factors running smoothly is different 
from one in a serious depression. They are 
Democracies, however, in that the people have 
the right to vote and may change leaders and 
means to their ends whenever they. wish. 


In dealing with the democratic way of life, 
we as teachers should recognize the deep in- 
fluences of science and technology on our civ- 
ilization—a civilization in which we are very 
closely related and very dependent upon each 
other. The problem of general welfare becomes 
more personal. Liberties and privileges of yes- 
terday have today a new and almost undreamed 
of meaning. Each privilege has a corresponding 
duty and each duty is motivated by an emotion. 
Perhaps we have failed in the proper emphasis 
of our duties and the kind or type of emotions 
created. We need men and women who can 
think logically, dispassionately and objectively, 
but who also have desirable emotions relative 
to the great ideals of the Democratic—Christian 
way of life. 

In closing the discussion the panel quoted 
from “Democracy in Everyday Life’, the fol- 
lowing personal disciplines as essential in edu- 
cation for Democracy: 


a. Willingness to face truth in our thinking 

b. Willingness to hear and examine the viewpoint of 
others with an open mind—with real interest 

c. Willingness to grant freedom of expression to 
those around us and to develop the mechanisms to 
bring these opinions into the open 

d, Willingness to adjust one’s own views, and search 
for points of mutual agreement 

e. Ability to extract achievement from compromise 
and count it more than “victory” 

f. Leisure for social contacts yielding understanding 

g. Willingness to give credit and recognition 

h. Willingness to give service without gain 

i. Willingness to give responsibility with authority 
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Our NEA Code of Ethies 


W. P. King 


Chairman, N.E.A. Code of Ethics Committee, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


N MAY, 1939, President Reuben T. Shaw 

appointed a committee of five persons to 
make a nation-wide study of Codes of Ethics 
with a view to revising the present N.E.A. 
Code. The committee was continued by Presi- 
dent Amy Hinrichs. The members are: W. P. 
King, Louisville, Ky., Chairman, Ward G. 
Reeder, Columbus, Ohio, Miss Kathora Remy, 
San Antonio, Texas, Mrs. Autie Curry Sanford, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin, and H. Claude Hardy, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

The National Committee on Ethics of the 
Profession makes the following tentative 
recommendations: 


1. In order that the code may be known to those 
who are entering the profession, each institution for 
the training of teachers should see to it that every 
student is acquainted with our code of professional 
ethics and the problems which it involves. 


2. In order that the code may be made known to 
teachers who are now in service, the editors of the 
N.E.A. Journal and the publications of local and 
state teachers associations should be encouraged to 
publish articles regarding our code of ethics and the 
problems which it involves and the officers of local 
and state teachers associations and of the N.E.A. 
should be encouraged to arrange for the discussion of 
these problems at teachers meetings and conventions. 


3. Each state and local organization should estab- 
lish a committee on professional ethics. These com- 
mittees should be given the duty of publicizing and 
interpreting the code and of securing the cooperation 
of all members in abiding by the code. The state com- 
mittee should have the additional duty of investigat- 
ing reported violations of the code. The provisions 
which the Kentucky state teachers association has re- 
cently (1939) made for such a committee are quoted 
herewith as a sample of what might be done with an 
N.E.A. code. 


a. There shall be a Commission on Professional 

Ethics operating under the Kentucky Education 
Association. This Commission shall consist of 
the President of the Association ex-officio and 
four members of the profession, appointed by 
the President, with terms of four years each, one 
term expiring on July first of each year. 
To make possible the beginning of the Com- 
mission at the first of the next fiscal year, it is 
proposed that the President of the K.E.A. for 
1939-40 appoint four members who will draw 
for one, two, three and four year terms, respec- 
tively. 

b. It shall be the duty of this Commission to study 
the various problems of professional ethics aris- 
ing from time to time, to give to inquiring mem- 
bers of the profession its interpretation of the 


meaning of various principles in this code, to 
arrange for investigations rendered advisable in 
connection with this code, to recommend to the 
Board of Directors such action in regard to their 
findings as may be deemed wise, to make recom- 
mendations to the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion as to amendments or additions to the code, 
and in general to have oversight of all ques- 
tions arising in connection with the ethics of 
the teaching profession within the state. 


c. It shall be the duty of the members of the pro- 
fession to cooperate with this Commission by 
making suggestions for the improvement of this 
code and by reporting violations of it. 


4. The National Education Association should 
establish a similar committee to have oversight over 
all questions arising in connection with the ethics of 
the teaching profession. 


There is published herewith the present 
N.E.A. Code of Ethics. 


“In order that the aims of education may be real- 
ized more fully, that the welfare of the teaching 
profession may be promoted, that teachers may know 
what is considered proper procedure, and may bring 
to their professional relations high standards of con- 
duct, the National Education Association of the 
United States has developed this code of ethics. 


Relations With Pupils and to the Community 


The Schoolroom is not the proper theatre for re- 
ligious, political, or personal propaganda. The teacher 
should exercise his full rights as a citizen but he 
should avoid controversies which may tend to de- 
crease his value as a teacher. 


The Teacher should not permit his educational 
work to be used for partisan politics, personal gain, 
or selfish propaganda of any kind. 


In Instructional, administrative, and other rela- 
tions with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, 
just, and professional. The teacher should consider 
the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, and social 
environments of pupils. 


The Professional Relations of the teacher with 
his pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of 
confidential and official information as is observed by 
members of other long-established professions. 


The Teacher should seek to establish friendly and 
intelligent cooperation between the home and the 
school. 


The Teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes 
for pay. 


Relations to the Profession and to 
Fellow Workers 


Members of the teaching profession should dignify 
their calling in every way. The teacher should encour- 
age the ablest to enter it, and discourage from enter- 
ing those who are merely using the teaching profes- 
sion as a stepping-stone to some other vocation. 

The Teacher should maintain his efficiency and 
teaching skill by study, and by contact with local, 
state, and national educational organizations. 
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A Teacher's own life should show that education 
does ennoble. 

While not limiting his services by reason of small 
salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary scale 
suitable to his place in society. 


The Teacher should not exploit his school or 
himself by personally inspired press notices or adver- 
tisements, or by other unprofessional means, and 
should avoid innuendo and criticism particularly of 
successors or predecessors. 


The Teacher should not apply for another posi- 
tion for the sole purpose of forcing an increase in 
salary in his present position. 

School Officials should not pursue a policy of 
refusing to give deserved salary increases to their 
employees until offers from other school systems have 
forced them to do so. 


The Teacher should not act as an agent, or accept 
a commission, royalty, or other reward, for books or 
supplies in the selection or purchase of which he can 
influence or exercise the right of decision; nor should 
he accept a commission or other compensation for 
helping another teacher to secure a position. 


A Teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of 
other teachers except such as is formally presented to 
a school official in the interest of the school. It is 
also unprofessional to fail to report to duly consti- 
tuted authority any matters which involve the best 
interests of the school. 


A Teacher should not interfere between another 
teacher and a pupil in matters such as discipline or 
marking. 

There should be cooperation between administrators 
and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for 
each other’s point of view and recognition of the 
administrator's right to leadership and the teacher's 
right to selfexpression. Both teachers and admin- 
istrators should observe professional courtesy by trans- 
acting official business with the properly designated 
person next in rank. 


The Teacher should not apply for a specific posi- 
tion unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of the 
school otherwise prescribe, he should apply for a 
teaching position to the chief executive. He should 
not knowingly underbid a rival in order to secure a 
position; neither should he knowingly underbid a 
salary schedule. 

Qualification should be the sole determining factor 
in appointment and promotion. School officials should 
encourage and carefully nurture the professional 
growth of worthy teachers by recommending promo- 
tion, either in their own school or in other schools. 
For school officials to fail to recommend a worthy 
teacher for another position because they do not de- 
site to lose his services is unethical. 

Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, 
candid, and confidential. 

A contract, once signed, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In 
case of emergency, the thoughtful consideration which 
business sanction demands should be given by both 
parties to the contract. 

Due notification should be given by school officials 
_— teachers in case a change in position is to be 
made. 


All who read the above article are requested 
to send any criticisms or suggestions to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. W. P. King, 
1423 Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





DISCIPLINE AND PROGRESSIVE ED.— 
(Continued from p. 190) 
and mental and emotional adjustment to the 
situation in which the child finds himself. 
That the teachers understand how to recognize 
normal or mal-adjustment and what to do to 
nurture the healthy reactions in young people 
has to be left to teacher training institutions. 
How the teacher carries out the program is 
pretty largely a matter of personality and ability. 
The progressive teacher tries to provide in the 
classroom what in his or her opinion is a dem- 
ocratic society as he or she interprets democracy. 
Here again, there is of necessity a wide diver- 
gence of method or guiding principle. This 
program, even with all the advantages of our 
research program and volumes on aims and 
the ideal situation, takes expert and experienced 
handling of both the tools and the children. It 
is, however, only under such a program that 
public education can justify its existence. 
Popular education has been granted because 
the people have been convinced that an educa- 
tion is of immeasurable value in carrying on a 
democracy. Those to whom administrators and 
teachers would ordinarily turn for guidance in 
thinking about what should be included in the 
public educational program for tomorrow turn 
away with a shake of their heads and tell us 
that they cannot know what will happen nor 
just what kind of a society our children must 
be prepared to meet. We can only hope that 
if we can help children to make healthy 
and happy adjustment to daily situations from 
the kindergarten through high school by means 
of a program of guidance aiming to teach self 
control that our schools can produce “disci- 
plined” citizens with a common aim, that of 
carrying on our democracy effectively. 





GOOD TEETH— 

(Continued from p. 191) 
replied that their fathers were not steadily 
employed and they did not think they could 
get their work done at that time. 

In cases like these a suggestion was made 
to the parents to consult the dentist, find out 
the cost and make arrangements for payments. 
All were successful in making satisfactory 
arrangements. 

Perhaps in some communities this work 
would be more difficult but in our Silver Spring 
district, I found the parents very co-operative. 
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Education Beyond | 


* From “Capital Comments’, a publicity service of 
the NEA, supplied us by Belmont Farley of the 
National Education Association. 


Superintendents Choose Presidential Candidates 


Candidates for the presidency of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators for 1940-41 are: 
Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, Minne- 
apolis; Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha; Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of 
schools, New Orleans; Sidney B. Hall, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Virginia; and E. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, Oakland. The 
results of the primary preferential ballot in which 
members of the Association selected these candidates 
were announced November 6. Final election results 
will be announced about January 15, 1940. 


The Last Straw 


It was the last straw that broke the camel's back. 
Increasing pupil enrollment, reductions in teaching 
personnel, innovations in curriculum and methods 
of instruction, extra-curriculum duties, and com- 
munity activities continually add to the burden of 
the teacher. How close is the teacher load to the 
limwipof tolerance ? 

The National Education Association asked 4,000 
classroom -teachers to rate their present teaching load 
from light to extreme. The summary of opinions in- 
dicates a positive correlation between teaching level 
and teaching load. Nearly half of the senior high 
school teachers pronounce their assignment “heavy 
and extreme”. Sixty-one per cent of the primary 
teachers characterize their load as “light and reason- 
able’. The 50-page study analyzes the specific duties, 
responsibilities and irritations which contribute to 
the weariness of the teacher's burden. It is a valu- 
able handbook in school systems where the problem 
of teaching load is being examined. 


American Education Week 


Sponsors of American Education Week met No- 
vember 13 and stated the 1940 program topic 
“Education for the Common Defense”. Present with 
the sponsors was C. N. Crutchfield, secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Teachers Federation. Secretary Crutch- 
field came to announce that the Canadian schools 
have decided to celebrate Education Week along with 
the schools of the United States during the week 
which includes Armistice Day. Objective—that an an- 
nual Education Week may eventually be celebrated 
by all the republics of the Western Hemisphere. For 
some years Brazil has observed the occasion. Among 
countries abroad, India and the Union of South 
Africa have observed Education Week. 

Number of pages of American Education Week 
helps published by the NEA for the 1939 celebra- 
tion—10,315,000. Number of letters sent from the 
NEA on American Education Week—193,370. 


Pay Day 


The NEA Educational Research Service issues its 
November, 1939 circular on The Twelve-Month Plan 
of Paying Teachers’ Salaries. More than one-third of 





































































the city school systems of the United States now use 
the 12-month plan and some of its many variations, 
details of which are described in the report. 


Controversy 


School Life, official organ of the United States 
Office of Education becomes a forum for controver- 
sial issues in the November, 1939 issue. First clash 
of ideas on its pages is on the question, “Shall 
school systems be independent of other government 
agencies ?”’ Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
the National Education Association debates the 
affirmative; Jerome G. Kerwin, associate professor 
of political science, University of Chicago, supports 
the negative. “The schools should be placed in a 
position of direct responsibility to the will of the 
entire people, rather than to the short-term fortunes 
of political parties,” says Secretary Givens. “Edu- 
cators are following along in the footsteps of the 
politicians, officeholders, and vested interest groups 
of the past century who opposed every effort at 
integration of municipal administration,” replies Pro- 
fessor Kerwin to those who insist upon an inde- 
pendent status for schools. 

In the forum of December School Life speakers 
will argue the issue of controversy itself in the ques- 
tion, “Shall controversial issues be discussed in 
schools?” Psychologist H. A. Overstreet says “‘yes’’; 
C. Harold Caulfield, president of the San Francisco 
Board of Education takes the negative. 


Sex Education 


High Schools and Sex Education, a 130-page bulle- 
tin of the U. S. Public Health Service, has aroused 
the usual controversies on this subject. However, all 
who expect to introduce this subject into the curricu- 
lum, in a direct or an indirect way, will find this 
publication helpful. 

Another much discussed bulletin of the U. S. 
Public Health Service having a direct bearing on 
the teaching of hygiene in the schools is captioned 
Communicable Diseases. Both of these publications 
may be obtained from the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. Cost of High Schools and Sex 
Education, 20¢; Communicable Diseases, free of 
charge. 


Safety 


To help school principals discover weaknesses in 
the safety programs of their schools the National 
Education Association is printing a safety checklist. 
Questions to be checked apply to safety instruction, 
condition of school plant, school routine and main- 
tenance, fire drills and fire fighting equipment, street 
safety, bus transportation and protection afforded in 
special activity rooms such as auditorium, laboratory 
and gymnasium. Samples of the 214 questions in the 
checklist—answer yes or no—lIs the space beneath the 
stage free of material likely to cause combustion? 
Are all exits clearly identified with artificial lights? 
Is first aid immediately available and promptly ren- 
dered by a competent person? Is adequate insurance 
carried in connection with school bus transportation? 
Does the school library subscribe to at least one 
monthly safety magazine ? 
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THE HUMOROUS APPROACH 
TO A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Harold E, Cripe 
Franklin Jr. H. S., Racine 
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i IS almost a pedagogical truism to state that 
facts learned with laughter, under congenial 
circumstances, are most enjoyed and best re- 
membered. Equally true is the statement that 
in much otherwise good teaching the point of 
the instructional effort is lost wholly or in part 
because instructor and student alike become too 
conscious that a certain moral is being taught. 
Good teaching does not allow the learner to be 
made too fully aware of the fact that the 
teacher, by virtue of his position and authority, 
will at a prescribed moment formally proceed 
to educate the recipient. The learner will often 
resent it, with the same reaction as the pro- 
verbial horse which may be led to water but 
steadfastly refuses to drink. The writer has 
made numerous observations of such cases, 
more especially where subject matter was being 
presented that contained some elements with 
which the student felt he was already in part 
familiar. Familiarity breeds contempt; neverthe- 
less there are certain fundamental facts in the 
process of learning that must be mastered largely, 
if not entirely, by diligent repetition and prac- 
tice, regardless of momentary familiarity. 
The subject of traffic safety when presented 
by usual class room methods to the average 


high school boy or girl of today is most likely 
to elicit the feeling of “Old stuff’, ‘We've 
heard all that before’, “We know how to 
drive” or “I can look out for myself”. And 
little wonder that the thinking student should 
respond with such a reaction toward the familiar 
and oft repeated caution to be careful. Has he 
not listened to this trite warning practically 
every day of his life since childhood? Is not 
the teacher guilty in a sense of adding the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back when at- 
tempts are made to “preach” more upon the 
necessity for traffic safety? And herein lies the 
most vulnerable weakness of a great portion of 
traffic safety instruction—instruction has de- 
generated into “moralizing”’ and “preaching”, 
repeated doses of which may react even nega- 
tively upon a typical boy or girl. 

What then? W’ould we agree in the face of 
our ever-mounting annual highway fatalities 
that no more instruction in traffic safety is pos- 
sible or desirable in the class room? Such a 
conclusion would be to bury our heads in the 
sand and ignore one of the most fundamental 
class-room responsibilities. Proper safety edu- 
cation must act as the point of departure in 
future attempts to lessen the disgraceful slaugh- 
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ter on our American highways. To make such 
a conclusion is comparatively easy; to devise 
effective methods for inculcating traffic safety 
is indeed a more difficult matter. 

As a class room teacher the writer found 
himself facing just such a dilemma. Within the 
list of objectives in ninth grade Citizenship 
Training for the junior high schools of Racine, 
Wisconsin, is to be found this challenging state- 
ment, ‘Most closely allied to the study of the 
conservation of America’s natural resources is 
the study of the systematic attempts of modern 
society to conserve the most important of any 





nation’s resources—human life. Safety educa- 
tion within our course of study must convince 
the student that a good citizen is a SAFE 
citizen.” 

With a sincere conviction that some new 
approach was imperative in any attempts to ful- 
fill this objective, deliberate attempts were made 
to introduce the subject in some unusual man- 
ner; namely, through the use of humor. Upon 
first consideration the analogy of using humor 
as a technique of instruction for so serious a 
problem as traffic safety may appear absurd, but 
careful observation of involuntary responses on 
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the part of otherwise impregnable students has 
shown results that previously would not be at- 
tained by run-of-the-mine class room methods. 
This element of humor injected into the ap- 
proach creates in the minds of the student a 
more favorable mind-set for dwelling upon the 
tragic side of traffic safety, with a resulting 
opportunity for pointing out definite causes 
that create traffic hazards. 

The technique to be used in pointing out 
these hazards, together with possible remedial 
measures, is by necessity an individual matter 
depending upon the skill of the class room 
teacher. The entire plan is flexible enough that 
a variety of teaching devices may be employed. 
The bulletin board, motion pictures, original 
booklets, drawings, posters, songs, poems and 
stories may all contribute as motivating agents. 

The following devices have been used with 
success: 


1. Posters: One of the oldest but still most valuable 
devices for teaching facts about health and 
safety. In this assignment the poster must be 
both humorous and instructive. 


2. Slogans: A contest is launched between several 
classes to select the best safety slogan from all 
contributions by class members. In other in- 
stances the school paper may promote a safety 
slogan contest. In either instance humor with 
a point is stressed. Such a slogan as, “When 
your head is light, don’t let your foot get 

heavy’’ serves to illustrate how effective humor 

can L. as a point of departure in teaching a 

lesson upon drunken driving. 


3. Limericks: The teacher selects or devises an orig- 
inal last-line limerick dealing with traffic safety 
and conspicuously writes it on the blackboard. 
The class is instructed to write a suitable last 
line. The limerick as well as the concluding 
line must be humorous as well as instructive. 


4. Famous Last Words: Several interesting exam- 
les of famous “last words” may be suggested 
y the teacher in order to promote the spirit 

of the thing, then a generous time limit set for 
the class to write some original famous “last 
words” pertaining to auto safety. Such well 
known last words as, “I was tight but my 
brakes weren't”, or “Watch me step ‘er up to 
eighty” can point out objectives in traffic safety 
that hours of formalized discussion would fail 
to register. 


5. Cartoons: In every class there are students who 
enjoy drawing original pictures upon a given 
subject. Traffic safety gives a broad field for 
this form of expression to an original and 
clever boy or girl. For those unable to draw, 
opportunity abounds for collecting from news- 
papers and current magazines humorous and 
timely pictures upon traffic safety. A well ar- 
ranged Bulletin board display of these clippings 
and pictures will teach traffic safety more effec- 
tively than any number of lectures or sermon- 
izing. 





6. Booklets: Insurance companies have recently real- 
ized the effectiveness of combining humor and 
a facts in teaching safe driving. Two such 

ooklets,? masterfully done and available for 

free distribution are mentioned as examples: 
“You Bet Your Life’ and "Death Begins At 
Forty’. The possible objection of commercial- 
ism is overcome by the important cause these 
little booklets are intended to serve. 


7. Humorous Stories: What boy or girl does not 
enjoy and appreciate a good story with a point 
to it? Class members are urged to be on the 
look-out for humorous stories that illustrate 
careless driving. It is a revelation what a num- 
ber and variety of really clever stories will be 
unearthed, a goodly portion of which almost 
always deal with the menace of the drunk. 


8. Epitaphs: A large tombstone is drawn in a con- 
spicuous place upon the blackboard and the 
class is invited to write a suitable epitaph for 
“John Careless’. 


9. Motion Pictures: For the school fortunate enough 
to own motion picture equipment, films are 
available as an instructional device in teaching 
traffic safety. Humor and tragedy are inter- 
mingled to portray visually the menace of the 
careless motorist.” 


10. Parodies: Under good leadership clever parodies 
written by the teacher or students and sung by 
the class to the tunes of well known songs pro- 
vide a most effective means for teaching sen- 
sible driving habits. 


The extent to which any or all of the ten 
devices listed above may be used by the class 
room teacher is determined by several factors. 
Numerous similar devices employing humor to 
illustrate tragedy can be evolved by ingenious 
teachers to fit individual needs and to generate 
a growing regard for the safety and rights of 
others on the part of our future generation of 
automobile drivers—our youth of today. 

1Tvavelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

2 Film No. S—148, “We Drivers’, obtainable from Y. M. 


C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





VANTAGE 
The 1939 WEA Convention 


The portcullis was raised. In they came 
A vast host. Cosmopolites, if there ever were. 
Taskmasters at large, at the end of a votive trek. 


With the growing pains of their aptitudes motivating 
them 

They entered, voracious as wheel bugs. 

But, not like Sancho Panza, credulous. 

No want of fiddle-faddle. Yet feelers were out- 
stretched. 


It came—what they wanted came. A potpourri of 
Intellectual nutrients. Mental “working papers’. 


Precis concluded, amity vitalized and rainproofed, 
Then back home again. 


Once more, young blood in their veins! 
—Josephine Chero, Milwaukee. 
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ISOLATION AND CHEATING 


Margaret S. Martin 
Washington Jr. H. S., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


f Bictechapner Jimmy is trying, with 
eager, reaching fingers, to take the pretty 
blue book from the library table. Mother calls 
to Jane. “Sister, put the book in the middle 
of the table, so baby can’t reach it.” 

After a few unsuccessful trials, Jimmy gives 
up trying to get the book, and goes on to other 
investigations. This procedure is repeated many 
times until almost every movable article in the 
house is out of Jimmy’s reach. He is never told, 
“Mustn’t touch!” Someone is always there to 
see that the “untouchables” are moved farther 
and farther from his fingers. 

Finally, however, Jimmy grows tall enough 
to reach them in spite of distance. Then, poor 
Jimmy! He is scolded, spanked, coaxed, rea- 
soned with, all to no avail! Everyone is miser- 
able, and Jimmy most of all. He can’t be taken 
out because he “‘is into everything.” In other 
words, little Jimmy has suddenly, unexplain- 
ably, become a “nuisance.” How did he get 
that way? 

The years have gone swiftly, and Jimmy has 
reached the seventh grade. His marks are only 
average. He wishes intensely he might get bet- 
ter grades, but he just can’t! He wishes he 
might copy some of the answers from Johnny, 
who he knows is smart. But he can’t—the 
teacher sees to that. She fixes things so he can’t 
copy! In tests his English teacher alternates 
papers so he can’t copy; in social science the 
students sit in alternate chairs; in math the 
chairs are arranged back to back. Well, he just 
has to make the best of it! 

The years have gone, and Jimmy has his 
first real job! He is a clerk in his father’s bank. 
He likes good times and needs money. Long- 
ingly, day after day, he looks at the money 
piled all around him in neat little piles. How 
easy to get a few extra dollars! Jimmy is 
clever, watches his chances—and gets what he 
wants. 

The years have gone, and Jimmy is No. 
44148 in the State Prison. How did he get that 
way? He could not resist temptation. Who's 
to blame? His parents and teachers are to 
blame. Impossible! you say. Why, they were 
the salt of the earth—honest, upright, religious. 
How could they be to blame? They never 
taught Jimmy to resist temptation. Temptation, 
instead, was taken out of his way—never re- 


sisted. When the time came to resist, Jimmy 
did not know how to do it. He did not know 
how to say “No” to himself. 

Haven't we, as teachers, in our over-anxiety 
that our boys and girls do not cheat, been work- 
ing from the wrong approach? We may isolate 
successfully our students from temptation in 
school, but are they going to be given this con- 
sideration in life in the real world? Is tempta- 
tion going to be isolated from them in the 
work-a-day world? We are training them to 
take their places in the world, but the world is 
full of temptations. Should not part of our job 
be to train our students to meet temptations 
successfully by allowing temptations to come in 
their way and then teaching them to resist 
these temptations? 


This seems only logical. Strength for meet- 
ing and overcoming temptation comes only 
with exercise, just as physical fitness and 
strength come by bodily exercise. We concede 
that the too-much-protected and coddled child 
is not physically equipped to meet life. Does 
not the same principle apply to morals? If we 
teach our boys and girls from the cradle up to 
resist temptation, they will be very apt to do so 
in adult life. But, you say, if Jimmy cheats in 
examinations he is not doing his own work, 
and his grade on the paper is not an honest 
one. Granted. However, if the teacher watches 
the students in an average-sized class very care- 
fully during a test or other written work, he can 
usually detect straying eyes or unnecessary pa- 
pers. Usually the answers themselves will give 
the cheater away. This has happened many 
times in my classes. When the cheater is caught, 
punishment should follow. A private confer- 
ence with the offender, in which the teacher 
attempts to point out the seriousness and cheap- 
ness of what has been done, will often work 
wonders. With certain types of children, se- 
vere punishment brings instant remorse. For 
example, a flunk in the subject because of credit 
for the test or written work being taken away, 
will bring shame and repentance. You say you 
hate to make a child miserable to that extent? 
We all do, but does not the cold world make 
offenders miserable, too?, And much more mis- 
erable than a mere flunk in English or history. 


Sometimes it is possible to reach a dishonest 
student through reasoning. Ask him how he 
would like to have a teacher who cheated in 
making out his grades; a teacher whom no one 
could trust. He, naturally, agrees with you that 
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that would be a bad thing. Tell him that if he 
expects others to be honest with him, he must 
be honest with others. 

You say you have tried all these methods, 
and they do not work 100%? Of course not. 
There will always be some who will cheat in 
spite of everything. But at least, they have had 
the chance to be honest, and have been taught 
how to resist temptation. If we have done this, 
we cannot feel that we have failed to do our 
part, come what may. 


NO 


OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE DAY 


William T. Hatter 
Lodi High School 


| Showed last fall it was agreed by the faculty 
of the Lodi High school that the small 
high schools in the state were sadly neglecting 
an all-important phase in high school training, 
that of a vocational guidance program. The 
larger schools, with a great amount of local 
talent and available funds, were able to carry 
on somewhat extensive programs, while smaller 
schools were forced to shift the guidance work 
to a none-too-well-versed teacher. In order for 
these smaller schools to receive the benefit of 
an extensive guidance program it was neces- 
sary that they combine their efforts; out of this 
action grew the Lodi All Counsellors Day of 
April. 

Preceding the conference, cooperation was 
requested between the near-by Tri-County 
principals, to which five high schools responded. 

First, a survey was held in the schools to 
determine what occupations were most in de- 
mand and were to be studied. This survey re- 
vealed that the fields of Law, Home Economics, 
Clerical work, Aviation, Agriculture, Beauty 
Culture, Government Service, Academic Teach- 
ing, Nursing, Department Store Work, Army, 
Advertising and Salesmanship, Medicine, and 
Engineering were the most popular vocations. 
It was decided that it would be best to hold a 
“miscellaneous group” for those particularly 
interested in other vocations. 

Next, speakers, well known in the various 
fields, were engaged to serve as counsellors. 
Two speakers were also secured to talk at the 
general sessions. The length of time allotted 
to each conference was 45 minutes with a 10 





minute intermission between each period. A 
general session and two sectional meetings were 
held in the morning followed by a similar 
program in the afternoon. During the noon 
hour a “mixer” was conducted in the high 
school gymnasium, by the student council. 
During the group conference meetings, the 
counsellors gave a general explanation of their 
respective fields answering such questions as: 


. What does the worker in this field actually do? 
. What are the main advantages and disadvantages ? 
. What are the qualifications and training required ? 
. What is the income at first and later? 

. What are the hours of work? 


. Is the supply of people for the occupation equal 
to the demand? 


. How can one enter the occupation ? 

. Is specialization advisable? 

9. What are the related vocations? 

10. What are the common causes of failure? 

11. What are the opportunities for advancement ? 
12. What are the sources of material for future study ? 


Av RWN eS 
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As a general rule the last 15 minutes of the 
conference period were devoted to individual 
questions. 

Each session was repeated four times, thus 
allowing each student an opportunity to visit 
any four sectional meetings of his choice. 

It is interesting to note the percentage in 
attendance at the various sectional meetings. 
Among the 603 students in attendance at the 
conference groups the following percentages 
were found: 


nn 


Department Store Academic Teaching. 6% 


Wise? 23622 1760: Atay <u8 en 6% 
AviptiOn- s2-22 2222 12% Engineering ------ 6% 
Miscellaneous ~___- 9% Government Service. 5% 
Agriculture ~------ Om ‘Mureing'=. 22-22 5% 
Beauty Culture __-__ 8% Advertising ------- 3% 
Clerical Work ~_-_- Tho, Medien 2.22225. 2% 
Home Economics -. 6% Law —------------ 1% 


These are probably representative percentages 
of the occupations which are surveyed by the 
average high school students. 

One change that might well be made in such 
a conference day would be to hold the low per- 
centage groups only once, thus saving the coun- 
sellor the trouble of having small attendance 
groups. 

The conference will be followed by voca- 
tional guidance inventory tests covering the 
fields which the students found, through the 
conference, to be the most suitable. 
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T= November JOURNAL carried an article by Mr. Joseph Grych, Mosinee, entitled ‘The 
Rural School’s 3-Ring Circus” describing the trials of a rural teacher in presenting a 
Christmas program, and since that time we have received a number of comments from rural 
teachers taking Mr. Grych to task, and incidentally criticizing the JOURNAL for printing the 
material. The JOURNAL has never closed its columns to teachers, and the fact that an article 
is printed in the JOURNAL is not an indication that the editors are in agreement with the point 


of view presented. 


We are pleased to give full publicity to the comments of teachers who have written us 
concerning Mr. Grych’s article. Following are some excerpts of articles and letters received: 


WHY THE RURAL SCHOOL 3-RING CIRCUS? 


Verna Keene 
Darlington 


ANY entertainment may be pathetic to its director 

and amusing to its spectators, as well as to the 
rural school teacher and rural parents as was stated 
in the November JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

We do not wait until time to select suitable Christ- 
mas program material to begin reading; neither de 
we read more then than during the entire year. We 
read the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (that’s where I 
read the article by Mr. Grych), daily newspapers, 
other educational magazines and books (e.g. “Wind 
Over Wisconsin”). Some of this reading is for amuse- 
ment, some curiosity and some to increase our know]- 
edge. One of my hobbies is reading articles on Reme- 
dial Reading and upon request I can suggest at least 
a hundred articles that would be available to the 
average person. 

The rural school walls are not cluttered with dec- 
orations since most children have been trained to bal- 
ance their decorations, and to leave them simple 
enough to be of good taste. 

I don’t believe it is considered so important by 
teacher or parent for everything to “go off’ perfectly, 
since the main objective in giving any program with 
small children, is to give them practice in appearing 
before the public—something which should be done 
oftener. Children need to know how to express them- 
selves before an audience (and perhaps by the time 
they become a teacher they will have developed the 
ability to speak with more ease than the teacher men- 
tioned by Mr. Grych). There are few chances for 
children to give original speeches before an audience, 
so the next best is to let them memorize something 
which will give them satisfaction when they have 
presented it to the pleasure of their parents. I believe 
high school students are still memorizing declamations 
and orations and I also believe it is as beneficial to 
them as the above mentioned parts are to rural school 
pupils. 

The children are not assigned parts according to 
the social status of their parents, but according to 
their ability, by their choice, or by the judgment of 
teachers and pupils (the latter seems best). How 
many teachers, in town or rural, are so lacking in 
understanding as to omit from the program any pupil, 
even if he can’t be understood because of an impedi- 
ment of speech, and in so doing hurt him to the 


extent of causing an inferiority complex or an ill- 
feeling toward his fellow pupils and teacher? 

Children do not appear unpleasant to the audience 
for such reasons as oily hair, fuzzy hair, or ill-fitting 
clothes, and the only program I’ve seen where the 
children peeked from behind the curtains and became 
noisy enough to irritate the audience was in an 
average size town school where the requested appear- 
ance of the principal didn’t even bring about the 
discipline one has in a rural school. 

The parents are not impartial in their applause, 
instead they seem to give extra signs of satisfaction 
to those children who do not have such a rich life 
as the majority of the school. 

The program is unusual that lasts two and three 
hours—they are more likely to last an hour—but the 
people stay together long after that because they en- 
joy the “get together’. Of course some of the little 
tots are shy of Santa, but it is not necessary to force 
the children upon him any more in a school than 
in a church or a municipal building. 

Some of the parents mean it when they say they 
enjoyed the school program—just as some of your 
guests are sincere when they say they enjoyed the 
party at which you thought you were entertaining 
so successfully. 


“, .. DISGUSTING AND POINTLESS” 


Mrs, C. S. Grundahl 
De Forest 


“IN THE November issue of the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION an article, ‘Rural Schools’ 3-Ring Circus’, 
written by a Mr. Grych, was included. To me, a not- 
so-long-ago rural school teacher and later a high 
school teacher, the article was as disgusting and point- 
less as any I have ever read, but to find it in an 
educational publication was still worse... . 

“Mr. Grych seems to have the erroneous idea that 
the rural school teacher is a much abused person, 
nervous and old maidish, who will jump at the drop 
of a pin, who is teaching a group of awkward, clumsy 
farm boys and girls for the pay check only, and is 
putting on a Christmas program only to hold her job 
for next year. What ogres the school boards must 
be—strange I never found any like that! The ex- 
perience of Mr. Grych with rural teachers must cer- 
tainly have been unfortunate. Has he never seen a 
teacher who enjoys those so-called awkward children 
whom she teaches? And by the way, where did he 
get the idea that farm women seldom press their 
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boys trousers? That remark left me perfectly speech- 
less. Certainly farm people and children today dress 
as well as almost any of their urban neighbors. 

“Does Mr. Grych realize how he has ridiculed 
farmers and their children? I wonder just how the 
rural population would react to the so superior Mr. 
Grych and his views on their families if the article 
in question were published in some paper which 
would reach them all. I don’t imagine they would 
enjoy reading it, do you? 

“As to Mr. Grych’s opinion of their acting ability, 
he might be surprised at the talent which eventually 
comes from that acting. Just last week I attended a 
high school play, a tragedy based on the life of the 
Georgia sharecroppers, in whose cast all but one had 
gained their first knowledge of plays and dramatic 
acting from the ringmaster of the ‘rural schools’ 3- 
ring circus’, and each from different schools. For a 
high school production the play was almost a master- 
piece—where was that stilting talk and action spoken 
of on page 161? I wonder if the author thinks going 
to city and consolidated schools makes a child less 
awkward, better looking, and insures an absence of 
frizzled hair? 

“I suggest that Mr. Grych get some accurate in- 
formation on rural schools in particular and education 
in general before he attempts to turn author again. 
A little less sarcasm, a little more information, a dis- 
carding of exaggeration, a descent to the level of the 
common people, and some good constructive advice 
on how to remedy such a situation—then we will 
read his articles and enjoy them. 


To the Journal: 

“Since I have married and forsaken the teaching 
profession, about the only way I have of keeping up 
with what’s new in education is to read the JOURNAL 
from cover to cover every month. It will take me 
some time to recover from my surprise and disgust 
when I saw you profane the picture of the four sweet 
children by placing it at the head of an article 
ridiculing those same children. If you reconsider, I 
am sure you will agree, at least in part, with what 
I have said. 

“For years the WEA and the JOURNAL have de- 
plored the fact that the rural school teachers did not 
join the organization. Can you see now why a great 
many of them don’t? Too little space devoted to them, 
too few kind words and good advice, and then some- 
thing like the article under fire—an article as useless 
and without merit as it is exaggerated and untrue! 
Stop and think, those teachers do a fine job with 
little material, and it’s a long time until 100% state- 
wide consolidation. You need them and they you— 
give them a break and they'll give you one! 

“Let's have more worthwhile articles like the most 
of the ones you publish—and a little more under- 
standing for those rural schools. More power to you!” 

[As noted above the Journal is open to all teachers 
for a free expression of opinion on matters of educa- 
tion.—Ed.} 


FLAWS IN OUR 3-RING CIRCUS 


John Marcon 
Rural Teacher, Edgewater 


ARTICLES on Christmas programs are quite appro- 

priate at this time. One appeared in our Novem- 
ber WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I have 
seen occasions where the instances cited in this article 
were true. However, if the article were a true picture 
of our Christmas program, something should be done 
about it. 






Why should our Christmas program be classed as 
a 3-ring circus? Why should it be such a trying time 
for the teacher? I believe the fault will be with the 
teacher to a great extent. 


We try to teach the children to have good, but 
simple tastes. Yet we set a poor example by our 
gaudy display of decorations at Christmas time. I be- 
lieve in decorations, but they can be, and some- 
times are overdone. A few decorations well placed 
are far better. 

Careful planning of the program will ease the 
strain and worry which this event is supposed to 
cause. Why plan a long tedious program? Better to 
have short, but good ones. A few humorous numbers, 
a few that convey the true meaning of Christmas; 
and with a few numbers developed from language 
and music classes, we have a well rounded program. 
In this same manner, we have presented an hour of 
entertainment on three weeks of spare time prepara- 
tion with only an enrollment of five. With larger 
groups it is easier. 

Let us be helpful rather than severely critical of 
manner in which boys and girls try to look their 
best. We can cultivate good taste in clothes and curls 
if necessary. What if their clothes are ill-fitting? I've 
had to wear hand-me-downs (patched too) and I 
know they are not made to order. Let’s be thankful 
they have them and really try to look their best. 


There are many educational benefits derived from 
a well given Christmas program. Experience in ap- 
pearing before a group, good expression, speaking 
clearly and distinctly, working together, and the sat- 
isfaction of having done something well are not to 
be overlooked. There are others, but these stand out 
in my mind. 

I approve of Christmas programs. I have planned 
and conducted quite a few. I can truthfully say I 
enjoy them, but I do not feel they are worth so much 
worry and fretting. Why not present them the easier 
way? They are not the big event of the school year. 
The Christmas program is a tradition of the rural 
community. Let us keep it a happy tradition. Let us 
make the Christmas program what it should be—a 
happy event for parent, pupil, and teacher—not a 
3-ring circus. 


“, . . THESE PROGRAMS ARE WELCOMED” 


Mrs, Blanche Blakeley 
Carver School, Bayfield 


“. . . His word picture of the program itself was 
true in part but the teacher was doing the best under 
the circumstances and inasmuch as these programs 
are welcomed in rural communities is it kind to 
criticize them? 

“The teacher may put forth great effort but not 
many are as weak as the one he tells about. Most of 
them are of course glad the work is over but they 
also know they have brought a kind of happiness 
into each and every home that may not have been 
quite as bright had there been no “Three Ring 
Circus’. 

“So—given the right interpretation the ‘Rural 
School Three Ring Circus’ is not quite as bad as 
seen through the eyes of the author. 

“Correctly managed this program may be the ter- 
mination of a big unit of work and has activities in 
which each and every pupil may participate. Please 
let us not judge them by the way the mothers comb 
the girls’ hair nor the clothes they are obliged to 
wear, 
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Educational Adjustment 
Frank V. Powell* 


oe the last decade of the past century 
and the first two of this one our public 
schools were being shaped into the present 
prevailing pattern. An eight-year elementary 
school became the standard length of time 
allotted to the accomplishment of a set collec- 
tion of tasks and standards of achievement to 
ascertain how well these tasks were done were 
established. When this was being done there 
were jobs for boys and girls and the social 
urge for a high school diploma was not yet 
pronounced. Those who could not attain the 
fixed standards and move on each year soon 
left the school room for the home or farm 
or factory. Consequently, our school organiza- 
tion and achievement standards became ever 
more and more best adjusted to those who 
earned year by year promotions. As a result of 
this developmental process our schools became 
best suited for about three-fifths of our youths. 
These three-fifths we frequently refer to as 
our normal boys and girls. Little or no pro- 
vision has been made for our one-fifth of ‘fast 
learners on the one end and the one-fifth of 
slow learners on the other end of this youth 
procession. 

Today there are few jobs for youth. Through 
legislation and economic conditions society has 
moved ahead the years when young people may 
begin earning wages. The social urge for a 
high school diploma has become an established 
style of thinking. Is it not time that all schools 
do what a few have already started to do, ad- 
just their school organization and curriculum 
for the five-fifths who are now in our schools? 
Who dares longer to maintain that eight years 
is the proper length of time for all to be in 
the common school? Has not the child a social 
personality as well as a mind to develop? Has 
he not other organs than the nervous system to 
develop? Are you developing an educational 
program that is being adjusted to all children? 
Is it being adjusted to the whole child? 


*We are pleased to report that Mr. Powell is making a 
good recovery from his serious illness. 





Reflections on the Milwaukee Meeting 


“One could not help but be impressed with 
the general feeling expressed that we teachers 
are taking too much for granted in the thing 
we call democracy. To treat it as an abstraction 
is to lose a challenging opportunity to show 
continually that democracy is a living, breath- 
ing, forward-looking way of life; which offers 
each individual an opportunity to grow and 
develop under a system that respects the rights 
of individuals rather than one that reduces 
them to pawns of the state.” 


Motion Pictures on Money and Banking 
The Wisconsin Bankers Association has made 


-it possible for bankers throughout the state to 


offer a talking motion picture on money and 
banking in their local schools. This picture has 
been produced in several of the schools during 
the six months period prior to last June. It has 
proven to be a popular and worthwhile project. 
Superintendents and principals who are inter- 
ested in a project of this nature may contact 
their local bankers for particulars in the ar- 
rangement of such a program. 


Essay Contest 


A national esasy contest is announced by 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. A one thousand 
dollar cash prize will be won by some high 
school student in the United States for doing 
the best research and writing from 500 to 
1000 words under the subject “The Benefits 
of Democracy”. Other prizes in this fifth an- 
nual competition are five hundred dollars sec- 
ond award, two hundred and fifty dollars 
third, one hundred dollars fourth, ten conso- 
lation awards of ten dollars and ten more of 
five dollars. Local winning essays must be filed 
with the state contest comimittee not later than 
midnight of February 22, 1940. A folder giv- 
ing full information may be obtained from the 
officers of the Veterans of Foreign War Auxil- 
iary Units in any community. In Wisconsin, 
the state essay contest chairman is Mary Hamp- 
ton, Minnesota Junction, Wisconsin. 
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Miss Ellen B. McDonald Resigns 


It was with sincere regret that the members 
of the Wisconsin Reading Circle Board at their 
meeting held in Milwaukee on November 1, 
1939, reluctantly voted to accept the resigna- 
tion of Miss Ellen B. McDonald now Pension 
Director of the County Pension Department, 
Oconto, Wisconsin. 

Miss McDonald, a former superintendent of 
the Oconto County schools, has always been a 
leader in her community, her home the center 
of culture and friendliness. 

In her twenty years of service on this Board, 
she had a distinct influence in shaping the 
policies of the Reading Circle movement in 
Wisconsin. The rare privilege of working with 
an inspirational and kindly spirit has been 
deeply appreciated by all the members of the 
Board. Her tireless effort, her generous gift of 
self and time has been far-reaching in guiding 
the reading habits of the teachers and young 
people of our state. 


To Persons Holding Michigan 
Teachers’ Certificates 


Any teachers who are in Wisconsin at the 
present time and who hold Michigan certifi- 
cates and also wish to meet the requirements 
of the new law in Michigan known as Act 54 
of 1939, should take the proper steps to com- 
ply with said new law before December 27, 
1939. 

This Act provides that all Michigan teachers 
or persons holding Michigan teachers’ certifi- 
cates, whether they are actively engaged in 
the teaching profession or not, must take an 
oath of allegiance between the dates of Sep- 
tember 29 and December 27, 1939, in order 
to protect the validity of their certificates in 
Michigan. 

Any teachers with said certificates should 
contact the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction for the necessary forms. 

The Department of Public Instruction at 
Lansing, Michigan, asked the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Madison, Wis- 
consin, to publish this information. 





Miss Nora E. Beust Visits Department 


The Wisconsin School Library Association 
of the Wisconsin Education Association was 
pleased to hear Miss Nora Beust, Specialist in 
School Libraries, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., give an inspirational talk 
on “Reading Guidance and the School Libra- 
rian” in Milwaukee on November 3, 1939. 
Certain fine books were suggested and dis- 
cussed by her as guidance in reading. 

The following Monday, November 6, Miss 
Beust spoke at the monthly staff meeting of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Her 
subject was on the “Service of the Library 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Education”. 

The same morning she addressed the 1940 
class of the Wisconsin University Library School 
of which she is a graduate. Wisconsin can 
claim Miss Beust as one of its real librarians. 


A luncheon, arranged by Miss Irene New- 
man, Supervisor of School Libraries, and Mrs. 
W. L. Davis of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, was given at the College Women’s 
Club, Madison, in Miss Beust’s honor after 
which she spent the afternoon in the Library 
Division discussing problems relating to school 
libraries. 


Conference 


The regular monthly conference of the mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction 
was held in Mr. Callahan’s office during the 
forenoon of November 6. Mr. Page, chairman 
of the program committee for the year, intro- 
duced Raymond F. Dvorak of the Music De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin who 
gave an extremely interesting talk on the teach- 
ing of music. This talk was followed by ques- 
tions and discussions. 


Irene Newman, Supervisor of School Libra- 
ries, then introduced Nora E. Beust, Specialist 
in School Libraries, from the U. S. Office of 
Education in Washington, D. C. Miss Beust 
spoke on the Library Service Division of the 
U. S. Department. She called attention to the 
theme of this year’s book Week — Books 
Around the World, and passed a pamphlet, or 
booklet, SCHOOL LIFE, in which she has an 
article on Books Around the World. (Novem- 
ber 1939 issue). 
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B FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS | 


Dear Friends, Parents and Teachers— 


I have a deep sense of gratitude for our program of home and school cooperation and all 
that it includes as I write this message to you on Thanksgiving day. I’m grateful for the coopera- 
tion and understanding between parents and teachers experienced in the many communities in Wiscon- 
sin, and especially grateful for all the units functioning in our Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I’m grateful for the freedom and for the opportunities offered our children and youth in 
our homes, schools, churches and communities throughout our beloved United States of America. We 
talk a great deal about equalized opportunities for children but we have a long way to go before that 
truly is realized. May we continue our work together to achieve this goal, exemplifying more nearly a 
democratic way of life throughout our country. 


We are fast approaching another holiday season, the true significance of which I hope will be in- 
stilled in the minds of our children both at home and at school. Many valuable lessons in character edu- 
cation can be taught from the story of Christmas and all that it means. May every parent, teacher, and 
child in our state have a true Christmas vacation with countless blessings, including a Christmas con- 
sciousness for guidance in our daily living. 


May the New Year bring great joy for you at home and at school and in your parent-teacher work 
and may we, working together in our many local parent-teacher units, in our city and county councils 
and our districts, accomplish even greater things in 1940 for the children and youth in Wisconsin. There 
is so much to be done. We will need to increase our combined efforts and work more diligently in our 
child welfare program in order to meet all the crying needs before us today. To quote from a recent 
address by a good friend, a Superintendent in our state, “We have just begun to realize the poten- 
tialities of the parent-teacher movement in Wisconsin”. ‘Pulling together always” we can increase our 








service to Wisconsin’s children. 


With my best wishes to each of you for a successful new year filled with happiness and prosperity 


for you and your loved ones, I am, 


Most cordially, 
Irma Rice Stoll, 
State President. 





COOPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS* 
Thomas W. Gosling. 


Only people who live in a free country enjoy the 
high privilege of solving their problems through 
cooperation. 

It is pertinent to analyze the situation which 
makes cooperation between parents and teachers 
desirable. It is apparent that both groups have the 
welfare of children as their ultimate objective. 
Parents are likely to think in terms of their own 
children. Teachers are obliged to think in terms of 
the welfare of the entire group entrusted to them. 
Parents represent the viewpoint of individual 
homes. Teachers represent the viewpoint and the 
interests of the state. In consequence of this diver- 
sity of view, problems are almost sure to arise. 
If parents were permitted to settle these problems 
alone, their solution would be in terms of indi- 
vidual children. If teachers were to settle these 
problems alone, the solution would be in terms of 
the group and of the state. 

In order that these somewhat conflicting view- 
points may be reconciled, it is important that 
neither group be permitted to determine policies 
to the exclusion of the other. Discussion, exchange 
of opinions, and cooperative action are necessary 
for the best interests of all. 





* From: Guiding Principles for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 


Cooperation involves mutual understanding and 
sympathy. The teacher should understand the prob- 
lems of the home; and the parent should under- 
stand the problems of the school. The teacher's 
understanding should not be merely of the broad 
general type which is sociological in its nature. It 
should be as specific as possible, involving a knowl- 
edge of the individual homes of the children. 
Sometimes poverty or illness or sorrow in the home 
seriously affects the fitness of the child to attend 
school. Sometimes language difficulties or customs 
and traditions derived from another environment 
make it difficult for a child to fit into a particular 
school situation. The well-prepared and adequate 
teacher will seek to know all of these facts and 
to make adjustments accordingly. 

It is almost equally important that the parent 
should understand the problem of the school. It 
is not to be expected, of course, that parents will 
have the detailed technical or professional infor- 
mation on all the subjects that teachers have. It 
should be expected, however, that parents have 
some understanding of the broad general objectives 
of the school and that they, participate with the 
authorities of the school in determining the types 
of control to be used. 

Parents have many effective ways of contribut- 
ing to the cooperative endeavor of the home and 
the school. The punctuality and the regular at- 
tendance of children are the prime responsibility 
of parents. Children who are frequently tardy and 
who do not attend their classes regularly cannot 
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be expected to do their best work. Disappoint- 
ments follow tardiness and irregularity of atten- 
dance. In addition, children who are not punctual 
and regular in meeting school obligations are fail- 
ing to acquire those character traits which they will 
need after their school days are over. 

Parents also have the prime responsibility of 
rearing their children in such ways as to make it 
possible for them to attend school in mental and 
physical health. The school is greatly handicapped 
in rendering service to children who are mentally 
or socially maladjusted and who are lacking phys- 
ical vigor. Most parents already realize the im- 
portance of physical health. It is only recently, 
however, that attention has been called to the high 
importance of mental health and of social adjust- 
ment. It often happens that through a poor or- 
ganization of the home children are sent to school 
without adequate breakfasts or with breakfasts that 
consist only of coffee and doughnuts. It happens 
also that children are often so nagged and harassed 
by their parents that they are in a state of mental 
excitement when they come to school. Under such 
conditions children easily become irritable and re- 
bellious. Minor infractions of rules soon develop 
into serious misdemeanors and lawlessness. Thus 
the delinquency of children frequently may be 
traced back directly to their homes. It should be 
noted, too, that parents who have adequate social 
and financial resources are often just as guilty of 
improper treatment of their children as are those 
parents who suffer from poverty or inadequate 
social environment. 

Parents who wish to bear their share of respon- 
sibility for making the efforts of the school suc- 
cessful will see that their children have uninter- 
rupted time for study and a quiet place in which 
to study. Family conversation, the continuous use 
of the victrola, or the blaring of the radio will not 
contribute to good study habits. Nor will children 
be able to do good work if parents impose too 
many duties or allow too many diversions which 
take their children away from their books. 

The cooperative parent will freely recognize the 
teacher's special expertness in her own field and 
will inculcate in the pupils respect for the school 
and for the teacher. Without this wholesome atti- 
tude of the home towards the school, the child 
will not have the kind of loyalty which he needs 
for his intellectual and moral development. 

Then, the parent who wishes to cooperate will 
endeavor to understand what the school and the 
teacher are trying to accomplish. For example, 
parents need to understand the meaning of the 
various report cards which are sent home from 
time to time. It used to be the custom, for ex- 
ample, for schools to report the work of pupils 
in percentages. Then came a time when the qual- 
ity of work was recorded in letters. Today, in many 
schools, neither percentages nor letters are used; 
graphs and progress charts are substituted. On such 
a matter as this, parents who do not understand 
the purpose of the school are likely to complain 
and to raise objections which are far removed from 
cooperative reactions. 

Frequently disagreements arise over methods of 
promotion of pupils. Formerly, promotions were 
almost entirely annual. Some schools have adopted 
a semiannual plan; other schools in recent years 
have reorganized in such a manner as to make 
promotions continuous affairs. That is to say, the 
children make progress through the school at rates 
suitable to different levels of ability. Under this 





plan, children do not suffer the humiliation of fail- 
ure. Those who under other systems would fail, 
under this new system merely go more slowly than 
their fellows and take a longer time to complete 
the school course. 

Parents need to know, too, that methods of 
teaching are constantly changing. One of the revo- 
lutionary changes within recent years has come in 
the field of reading. In good schools, children no 
longer learn to read by mastering the alphabet and 
by vocalizing individual words. Experience has 
shown that to learn to read in the old way is most 
uneconomical and ineffective. 

There is a somewhat similar situation in the 
field of arithmetic. Parents who try to help their 
children at home are likely to find that they are 
teaching by methods which are wholly out of 
harmony with the methods used in school. It some- 
times happens that the well-meaning effort of par- 
ents serves merely to lead to greater confusion on 
the part of the child. So it comes about that the 
cooperative parents need to know a great deal 
about the school, its purposes and its methods, 
There is no other agency so well fitted for giving 
this information and for creating a sympathetic 
attitude of the home towards the school as the 
well-organized and well-conducted parent-teacher 
association. 

The responsibility of the teacher to contribute 
to the cooperative endeavor of the school and the 
home is quite as important as that of the parent. 
In the first place, the teacher should have whole- 
some respect for the child’s personality. Fortu- 
nately, in the modern school there is a greater 
understanding of child nature and of child devel- 
opment than was formerly to be found. 

The good teacher, too, will have respect for the 
home environment of the child. Without this re- 
spect the child is thrown into internal conflict and 
maladjustment because his loyalty to the home is 
subjected to serious strain. 

American education is in a period of swift 
change. Past practices and present curriculums are 
subject to serious questioning. What shall be taught 
in the schools and how it shall be taught will be 
given a foremost place in educational policy- 
making in the immediate future. It is not the func- 
tion of the school to settle these questions alone. 
They should be settled cooperatively by both 
groups in the interest of a common objective. Con- 
sequently, we may look forward hopefully to the 
growing importance of parent-teacher associations, 
where common problems may be discussed and 
solved in accordance with the best democratic prin- 
ciples, and in the spirit of the injunction, “Be of 
one mind, one to another”. 


“Schools For Democracy” 


Schools for Democracy, published by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and compiled by 
Charl O. Williams and Frank W. Hubbard of the 
N.E.A., is now available. This book will answer a 
real need for parent-teacher members and civic lead- 
ers and it should also be of significant interest to 
educators. Parents and teachers realize more each day 
that it will require a clear understanding of the put- 
poses of education and the part our schools and 
homes have in this educational program to establish 
the fact that in reality Democracy is a way of life. 
“Suggestions for study’ a valuable feature. Price 30¢ 
—order from State P.T.A—421 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison. 
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ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 





MEET ALBERT PAPERNO—I1st VICE PRES. FOR 1940 





Plans Being Made for 
Summer NEA Meeting 


Preliminary plans for the sum- 
mer convention to be held in Mil- 
waukee were made the latter part 
of August when Mr. Allan of the 
NEA office met with a small group. 
On October 20 a larger steering 
committee met in Milwaukee under 
the temporary chairmanship of 
Supt. Potter to organize the work 
of local and state school people. 
Attending this meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the following organ- 
izations: N.E.A. State Director, 
Miss Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
Milwaukee Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Junior—Senior 
High School Teachers’ Association, 
Milwaukee Administrators’ and 
Supervisors’ Association, Milwaukee 
Elementary Principals’ Association, 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association, 
Wisconsin City Superintendents’ 
Association, and Milwaukee Senior 
High School Principals’ Association. 

Mr. George Balzer was chosen 
chairman of the convention com- 


mittee and Miss Frances Jelinek. 


secretary. Since a large amount of 
work falls upon local people, the 
following committees were author- 
ized and chairmen elected for each. 
Local Chairman, Mr. Arthur T. 
Spence 
Citizens’ Committee, Mr. Wm. 
George Bruce 
Finance Committee, Mr. Roy L. 
Stone 
Registration and Information, 
Miss Frances Jelinek 
N.E.A. Enrollment, Mr. Thomas 
Boyce 
Reception, Mr. Max Fritschel 
Meeting Places, Mr. Frank Maas 
re Mr. James A. Book, 
r. 


Housing, Mr. Chester Schultz 

Decorations, Signs, Posters, Mr. 
Alfred Pelikan 

Music, Mr. Herman F. Smith 

Publicity, Miss Dorothy Enderis 
and Mr. Francis V. Prugger, 
Co-chairmen 

Educational Visits and Exhibits, 
Miss Florence Kelley and Mr. 
Edwin O. Hoppe, Co-chairmen 





Our first vice-president for 1940, 
whose picture failed to reach us in 
time for the November JOURNAL, 
is Albert J. Paperno, West Allis. 





Mr. Paperno’s early education was 
secured in Brooklyn N.Y., after 
which he attended Milwaukee STC. 
He is now in his fifth year of teach- 
ing in the science department of 
Nathan Hale High school, West 
Allis, and has served the past two 
years as president of the West Allis 
Teachers association. 

Mr. Paperno has been interested 
in state-wide educational matters 
for a number of years. During the 
past year he acted as chairman of 
the WEA Committee on Teacher 
Liability. 

If, when you see him next, Mr. 
Paperno has a rather worried look, 
just remember that he’s the daddy 
of 14-month twins! 





Transportation and Traffic, Mr. 
Walter Nichols and Mr. 
Walter Rilling, Co-chairmen 

Sightseeing, Mr. O. H. Plenzke 


The steering committee decided 
that all sightseeing trips and enter- 
tainment ie lanned for the late 
afternoon and for days following 
the close of the convention. 

Since many Wisconsin teachers 
may wish to communicate with 
these various committees during 
the year, we suggest the personnel 
named be kept available for refer- 
ence. 
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State Forensic Ass’n. 
Reports Rule Changes 


Changes in the rules of the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic 
association governing competitive 
activities in high schools were 
adopted at the November board 
meeting in Milwaukee. Summaries 
follow: 

Debate: Each district may hold 
a debate tournament of three 
rounds. On the basis of wins and 
losses, at least the nine highest in 
the section shall hold a sectional 
debate tournament. Any school los- 
ing only one debate in the district 
tournament shall be eligible to 
enter with the previously selected 
nine schools in the sectional 
tournament. 

Each section may hold a debate 
tournament of three rounds. On 
the basis of wins and losses, at 
least the three highest schools and 
all tied with them on the basis of 
wins and losses will be eligible to 
participate in the state finals. 

The state finals will consist of 
three rounds. The highest and all 
tied with it on the basis of wins 
and losses will be considered the 
state champions. 

Oration and Declamation: Selec- 
tions (previously 12 minutes) are 
cut to 10 minutes, and timekeepers 
are officially instructed to stop 
orators and declaimers at the end 
of such period. 

Reading: Non-humorous (novel) 
is selected as the type for this 
year’s reading contest. 

Extemporaneous Speaking: Under 
a newly adopted amendment, a 
contestant may bring printed ref- 
erences to use in the preparation 
of a 4-minute speech on the topic 
chosen. The topics this year and 
next will be selected from the Feb- 
ruary, March and April issues of 
American Qbserver, Current His- 
tory, News Week, and Scholastic— 
Social Studies edition. 

The following committee has 
been appointed: On Dues, Supt. 
T. J. McGlynn, DePere; Principal 
James A. Jones, North Fond du 
Lac; Coach Donald Olson, Sha- 
wano. The committee on awards 
will be announced later. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAy HAVE MISSED 








Teachers Round-Table 


Resumes Its Broadcasts 


Every Tuesday afternoon from 
4:00 to 4:30, beginning on Janu- 
ary 9th, the ‘Teachers’ Round-Table 
of the Air’ will offer again timely 
discussions of classroom and school- 
community problems, over WHA. 
Many who heard the 1934 and 
1937 Round-Table broadcasts have 
indicated a desire for another 
series; thus this series is offered. 





THE HIGH COST OF CREDIT BUYING 


Studies show that credit and installment buying add about 
20% to the cost of commodities purchased. Entirely apart from 
downright fraud and shady deals there are two reasons why 
consumers can hardly compare costs intelligently on install- 
ment purchases: (1) Interest rates are not given, or (2) when 
given, they are seldom what they seem and are usually dis- 
guised as forms of the time-honored “6%"—but the hidden 
charges are plenty! 

YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY AVOIDING INSTALLMENT BUY- 
ING—SECURE A LOAN FROM THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
CREDIT UNION. WHERE YOUR INTEREST CHARGE IS 
LOW AND WITHOUT ANY “HIDDEN CHARGES” 








This time it is hoped that the 
broadcasts will reach not only teach- 
ers, but also parents and others in 
the community. 

The problems chosen for discus- 
sion have been those actually ex- 
perienced and submitted by class- 
room teachers, and every effort will 
be made to give practical, helpful 
suggestions for their solution. The 
problems are concerned with such 
vital issues as methods of teach- 
ing, selection of subject matter and 
learning experiences, means of pu- 
pil control, and educational objec- 
tives. Wisconsin teachers are invited 
to write in their experiences, their 
problems, and their suggestions for 
the programs. Address Desmond D. 
O'Connell, WHA, Madison, Wis. 





Teachers’ Round-Table of the Air 
Schedule 


Jan. 9—What is the school’s job in a democracy? 
To what extent should it attempt to perpetuate 
the democratic way of living? To supply com- 
mand over fundamental tools and processes? To 
provide all around development? 


Jan. 16—How much education can we afford? 
Is Wisconsin over-educated or under-educated? 
How much do we spend on education as com- 
pared with other public services? 


Jan. 23—Does the school’s job go outside the school walls? 
Is community-wide education the responsibility 
of the school? Is the unemployment problem 
a concern of the school? 


Jan. 30—After school ~-.---__ what? 
Is there a gee problem? If so, are teachers 
concerned? If not, whose concern is the youth 
problem if there is one? 


Feb. 6—Can the schools teach citizenship? 
How can school training be made to transfer 
to active civic participation? 


Feb. 13—Can the schools build character? 
To what extent are schools responsible for 
character building? Are juvenile delinquency 
and crime chargeable to the failure of the 
school? 


Feb. 20—What kinds of learning experiences should the 
school provide? 
Just how can the teacher, or anyone else for 
that matter, know what experiences to choose 
for any particular group of pupils anywhere? 


Feb. 27—Is ‘‘activity learning’’ effective learning? 

o we learn better by reading or doing? How 
much time should the teacher give to ‘‘doing’’; 
how much time to field trips, demonstrations, 
and visual aids; and how much to reading, 
lecture and discussion? 








PRESENTING: THE 1939 EDITION OF 
MISS BYRNE 


Last month we printed a picture of 
Miss Alice Byrne, re-elected member 
of the WEA Executive Committee, 
which was taken “yars-and-yars ago”. 
We forgot that we had a more recent 
picture in our files, so we take pleas- 
ure in presenting to you the real Alice 
Byrne, a truly charming lady. We feel 
sure that this newer picture of Miss 
Byrne will once more put us in the 
good graces of her friends, several 
of whom asked us, “where in the 
world did you get that perfectly awful 
picture of Alice?” 


Mar. 5—Can learning experiences be pre-chosen and pre- 
arranged for teaching purposes? ; 
Has a course of study a place in teaching? Or 
is the best teaching planned on the spot? To 
what extent can the choice of learning expe- 
rience be pre-determined? 
Mar. 12—Is there a propaganda menace? ; 
If so, what can the schools do about it? 
Mar. 19—Should controversial social issues be discussed in 
public schools? E 
Is it wrong for children to understand the 
theories of Communistic and Fascistic govern- 
ments? 
Mar. 26—Can we be taught how to think without being 
taught what to think? 
If so, how? Are any schools attempting to do 
this at present? 

Apr. 2—Must school learning be a painful process? 
Must school children be passive, indifferent, 
and inattentive? Or is there a formula for secur- 
ing interest and cooperation? 

Apr. 9—TIs pupil interest necessary for learning efficiency? 
Must the learner always be interested in order 
to learn effectively, or is there a place for 
teacher-compulsion? 

Apr. 16—Under what conditions do pupils learn best? 

Is there any short list of general principles or 
rules which teachers might use in teaching? 

Apr. 23—How may teachers effectively over-see the learning 

process? ; 
Can the teacher observe the learning process in 
operation, keep it moving along smoothly, and 
remedy difficulties whenever they appear? What 
helps does the teacher need to give intelligent 
over-sight to the learning process? 

Apr. 30—How may teachers recognize symptoms of learn- 

ing difficulties? 
What is educational diagnosis? Of what value 
is it? How may teachers use it to advantage? 

May 7—How do we know when we've done a good job 

teaching? 
Can the out-comes of teaching be evaluated? 
How? Are tests the only means of evaluation? 
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New Materials of Value 
in Social Science Work 


How is the state legislature con- 
stituted ? How does it meet? What 
are committees for? What records 
are kept by the legislature? How 
does a bill become a law? 

Answers to practical questions 
such as these, designed to give 
citizens a more intimate acquain- 
tance with democracy in action 
through the lawmaking process, 
are furnished succinctly in mate- 
rials now available from the Uni- 
versity Extension department of 
debating and public discussion, 
Madison. 

The materials were prepared with 
assistance of the League of Women 
Voters, and with WPA aid in 
mimeographing. Their special pur- 
pose is to promote sound concepts 
of the Wisconsin legislature and 
its method of organization, and to 
present understandingly the tech- 
nical processes used in enacting 
laws. A blueprint serves to illus- 
trate the course of an assembly bill 
on the way to enactment. 

These materials will be sent for 
10 cents to anyone applying. 

Exhibits of assembly and senate 
documents used in connection with 
passage of a bill will be loaned 
for ten-day periods. 


Schools and organized groups, 


also may secure scripts of a League- 
prepared dramatic sketch, ‘‘Legis- 
lative Procedure in Wisconsin’, in 
which experienced legislators initi- 
ate a new solon into the intricacies 
of legislation, with the aim of 
visualizing the actual lawmaking 
processes. The script is sent for a 
5-cent charge. 





Social Studies Group 
Reports Recent Progress 


One of the active working com- 
mittees of the WEA, the Social 
Studies committee, has been follow- 
ing several leads to promote effec- 
tiveness in that field, according to 
information sent our office. It 
planned and constructed the Wis- 
consin American History Test for 
1939, and has worked in close 
cooperation with the History sec- 
tion of the WEA in planning the 
annual spring conference, which 
will be held on May 4th, this 
year, at the Memorial Union, 
Madison. 





During the summer months we 
received many news clippings 
which gave us itchy feet. This 
teacher was going to Alaska, this 
one to England, and others to 
interesting points within the 
limits of the U. S. This set us to 
thinking: who is the teacher who 
traveled the most (and we sup- 
pose saw the most) this 
summer ? 

Just by way of curiosity we'd 
like to hear where you went and 
what you saw if you traveled 
any distance over 3,000 miles. 
Just who covered the most 
ground in the U. S. proper, and 
who traveled the greatest distance 
abroad ? 

We know that Prof. John Guy 
Fowlkes and his family had 
themselves quite a trip—going 
from here to California, then 
around to New York via 
steamer and eventually home, but 
there must be others who “did 
the world” this summer. Let’s 
hear from you, and tell us what 
unusual things you saw and did. 

Address y our correspondence 
to ‘The Frustrated Traveler’, % 
The Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison. The most unusual 
travel experiences will be pub- 
lished in an early spring Journal 
issue. 





Committee members report the 
following activities: 

John Goodrich of Appleton 
worked with Lindquist at Iowa 
last summer and Ronald Edgerton 
is now working with Torgerson 
of Wisconsin. Mrs. Alice Rood, 
Madison, will continue her work 
in the elementary field. Burr Phil- 
lips, chairman of the committee, 
has been asked by the National 
Council of the Social Studies to 
serve as chairman of the program 
committee for next summer’s meet- 
ing in Milwaukee. He, in turn, has 
designated Miss Linda Barry, Shore- 
wood, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on local arrangements. Mr. Al- 
fred Reschke, Milwaukee, is a 
member of the committee by virtue 
of his chairmanship of the History 
section. Thus it is evident that all 
members of the WEA committee 
have been busy in one place or the 
other. During Mr. Phillips’ leave 
of absence last year Edgerton of 
Wisconsin High school headed the 
committee. 








School Secretaries Ass’n 
Reports Its Activities 


We have been asked to call at- 
tention to the National Association 
of School Secretaries, of which 
there is a branch in Wisconsin. If 
there are schools without represen- 
tation in the Wisconsin and also 
the National organizations we take 
this opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the organization and _ its 
purposes. 

The National Association of 
School Secretaries has a member- 
ship of 1,600, and is developing 
a service program that will make 
the secretarial positions in the 
schools a profession requiring spe- 
cialized training and experience. 
The 1940 activities of the associa- 
tion are built around the theme of 
“The Secretary in a Public Rela- 
tions Role”, The official organ, the 
National Secretary, is published 
three times a year, at a subscrip- 
tion price of $1 per year. A com- 
plimentary copy can be secured by 
writing Mrs. Dorothy Silance, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

All Wisconsin school secretaries 
are urged to affiliate and partici- 
pate in the meeting of the National 
organization in Milwaukee next 
summer. 





Boyle and Bagemihl 
Head Division Ass’ns 


The November JouRNAL carried 
the names of newly elected presi- 
dents of all the divisional associa- 
tions except Central and Southwest- 
ern. H. F, Bagemihl of Darlington 
is president of the latter, with fel- 
low officers in Stansmore Ander- 
son, Arena, vice-president; Durward 
Lockey, Stitzer, secretary; and Mau- 
rice Rowden, Blue River, treasurer. 

W. P.. Boyle, superintendent of 
schools at, Tomahawk, will be 
president of the Central association 
for 1940, following the rotation 
plan among members of the execu- 
tive committee. Newly elected mem- 
ber of the executive committee, 
who will become president in 1944, 
is Principal Harry Bender, Colby. 
I. C. Painter, sec.-treas. since 1916, 
will again serve in that capacity 
next year. 
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Laugh and Che 


Improvement 
The nice old gentleman stopped to talk to the wee 
girl who was making mud pies on the sidewalk. 
“My goodness,” he exclaimed, “you're pretty dirty, 
aren't you?” 
“Yes,” she replied, “but I’m prettier clean.” 


Natural Resources 
“The sun never sets on the British empire,” said 
the Englishman proudly. 
“How unfortunate!” remarked the American girl. 
“At home we have such lovely sunsets.” 


“Fast” Time 

“Mother, isn’t it nearly time for lunch?” asked 
little John. 

“No, lunch will not be ready for nearly an hour,” 
returned the mother. 

“I guess my stomach must be fast,” ventured the 
six-year-old. 

—Indianapolis News. 


Different Kind of Fighting 
Teacher—"“What does the word “reverie’’ mean, 
Willie?” 
Willie (excitedly)—“A reverie is like a baseball 
umpire, only he has to do with prize fights.” 


Off the Gold Standard 


Fond Mother—"I hope my little darling has been 
as good as gold all day.” 

Nurse—"‘No, ma’am. He went off the gold stand- 
ard about four o'clock.” 


The Little Villain! 


Friend—“What is your dear little boy going to be 
when he grows up?” 

Weary Mother—"I don’t know. Judging from the 
wall paper and everything else he touches I think he 
will be a finger-print expert.” 


Similes 
As safe as the reputation of an absent member at 
a bridge club. 
As crestfallen as a dentist with the toothache. 
As idle as a window washer on a rainy day. 


One Way of Learning 
“Herbert,” said the mother of her six-year-old 
son, “is it possible that you are teaching the parrot 
to use slang?” 
“No, Mamma,” replied Herbert. “I was just tell- 
ing him what not to say.” 
—Montreal Star. 





When History Repeats Itself 


Teacher—“When was the revival of learning?” 
Pupil—‘Just before exams.” 
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Touchdown 
“Jones sounds like a football player at every meal, 
doesn’t he?” 
“Why so?” , 
“He’s always yelling ‘pass’.”’ 


So Say We All 


Teacher—"‘Johnny, what do you consider the great- 
est accomplishment of the ancient Romans?” 
Johnny—“‘Speaking Latin.” 
—American Girl. 


Extra Expense 
“Say, mister,” said the little fresh-air child, as 
she watched the cattle enjoying their cud, ‘‘do you 
have to buy gum for all them cows to chew?” 


Understandable! 


Sunday School Teacher—“Johnny, can you see good 
in everything?” 
Johnny—“Well, I can’t see so good in a fog.” 


Song of the Communist 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one— 
Is that fair? 


Definitions 

School Superintendent—A capable business man 
who could make more money in some other profession. 

Principal—The fellow who has even more reasons 
for looking worried. 

Office Manager—The fellow who stays home to 
be sure no one walks off with the school plant while 
the other folks are at the convention. 





QUIZ ANSWERS: 


. Rural 18%; urban 7% 
. Rural 25; urban 3414 

. Rural 21%; urban 26% 
. Rural 11%; urban 23% 


. Rural: County Normals 41%; Teacher Colleges 
37%; H. S. Teacher Training 21% 
Urban: Teacher Colleges 78%; Other 4 yr. 
schools 20% 


6. Rural 5 yrs.; urban 14 yrs. 
7. Rural 3 yrs.; urban 8 yrs. 
8. Rural 17%; urban 58% 

9. Rural $9; urban $35 

10. Rural 6 wks.; urban 30 wks. 
11. Women 

12. Rural 33%; urban 51% 

13. Rural 72%; urban 45% 

14. Rural 19%; urban 3% 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 27-30—Nat. Commercial Teachers Fed. con- 
vention, at Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 28-29—Nat. Council of Teachers of Math., 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

Feb. 9-10—Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

Feb. 24-29— American Association of Schon), 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

April 5— Northeastern WTA Convention, at 
Fond du Lac. 

April 29-May 3—Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Ed., at Milwaukee. 
May 4—Wisconsin History Teachers Conference, 

Memorial Union, Madison. 
June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 








An active affiliate organization of the WEA is the 
Wisconsin Association of Supervising Teachers. In 
their meeting at Madison last September the super- 
vising teachers discussed many topics on the enrich- 
ment of the learning experiences for elementary 
school children, covering such subjects as reading, 
development of adequate meaning vocabularies, dis- 
crimination in effective use of radio in the school, 
utilization of local community resources, training for 
intelligent use of the school library, organization of 
learning experiences, improved supervisory techniques, 
and guiding assimilation activities. 

Through further classroom practices, experimenta- 
tion, and research, the supervisors association hopes 
to publish a year book in the not-too-distant future. 

Officers for the current year are Mrs. Izetta Byers 
Christensen, Washington county, president; Miss 
Irene Kronenwetter, Marathon county, vice-president ; 
and Miss Beatrice Burgdorff, Junéau county, secre- 
tary. Miss Essie Christensen, Sauk county, is assisting 
with publicity. 


In some oriental country, we've forgotten which, 
there’s a quaint custom of starting the new year 
free from debt by automatically wiping the slate 
clear unless creditors catch up with debtors before 
the new year rings in. While we can’t wash away 
our financial obligations quite so easily we can at 
least improve our financial condition by borrowing 
money from the cheapest and most reliable source. 
Doing that for WEA members is simple, for the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has money to loan 
deserving teachers at the lowest possible rate of 
interest. Every year an increasingly large number of 
teachers are taking advantage of this loaning service. 
Write us for details. 


_ Barron has been selected as one of the five centers 
in the nation by the U. S. Office of Education, for 
community programs in education for home and 
family life. The five chosen communities—Barron, 
Wichita, Kan.; Toledo, Ohio; Obion county, Tenn.; 
and Box Elder county, Utah—are to serve as dem- 
onstrations to make available to the teachers and 
school administrators of the nation for observation, 
study, and evaluation, workable plans for education 
in the field of home and family life. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE 


he 


SPOTL Eat 


Something Free: The Alumni Research Foundation, 
University of Wisconsin, has prepared several items 
of interest to Wisconsin teachers. Three educational 
health plays, with range from kindergarten through 
high school, have been prepared: Dickie’s Dream, 
for children of kindergarten age and grades 1, 2, 3; 
Build Stong, grades 4-6; and Soldiers of Science, 
junior and senior high. Write the Foundation, at 
Madison, for further information, free scripts, etc. 

A second educational service of the Foundation 
is the publication of the new “Suggested Teaching 
Unit on the Vitamins”, which will be sent free to 
teachers of Food and Nutrition courses in high 
school. The teaching unit was prepared by Mrs. S. M. 
Wenger, educational director of the Foundation, and 
replaces the Suggested Lesson Plans on the Vitamins 
formerly used. 


President E. G. Doudna is teaching a course in 
Wisconsin history for teachers of Dane county rural 
and state graded schools, under the auspices of the 
university extension division. The course is being 
offered especially for those teachers who are required 
by law to teach the history and government of the 
state of Wisconsin. It is a two credit course, with 
credits applying at any Wisconsin state teacher 
college. 


If and when, some years hence, you travel through 
the School Children’s Memorial forest in the Nicolet 
National park, and you note the beautiful trees, part 
of the reforestation can be attributed to the gener- 
osity of Kenosha and Kenosha county public school 
children. Through the offices of County Supt. C. L. 
Eggert and City Supt. G. F. Loomis the children con- 
tributed pennies to such an extent that 12,476 trees 
were purchased and planted. 


Harold Ihrke, a graduate of Oshkosh STC, has 
taken over the teaching duties of Vernon Zimmerman, 
Waupun High school, who resigned in October to 
enter Boy Scout work. 


Get out the throat gargle for Dr. Peterson. Last 
month, just after Armistice Day, our genial Research 
Director tuned up his vocal chords and talked to 
four separate educational groups in two consecutive 
days. First group to feel the impact of his oratory 
was the Educational Workshop in Rock county, un- 
der the direction of Miss Charlotte Kohn; then Pete 
gathered his notes together and dashed over to 
Whitewater, to inform the local PTA what was go- 
ing to happen in rural education during the next 
twenty years (his rates for clarvoyance are below 
the union rate for second-guessers—paid adv.) ; the 
next day he addressed the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation at Madison, concerning the educational objec- 
tives of the WEA, and wound up his concerted 
lecture tour with a flourish before the “7 C Admin- 
istrators Club”, at Adams—Friendship. He hasn't ut- 
tered a sound since, for which the office rejoices. 


Mrs. Earl Linzenmeyer, teacher of English and 
journalism at the Prairie du Chien High school, is 
resigning her position the end of this month, accord- 
ing to a news clipping we received the latter part 
of October. 
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The Shorewood, Milwaukee, school system has We find a contributor: Last month on the inside : 
been participating in a novel and worthwhile activity of the cover the JOURNAL carried a picture with an jt 
we knew nothing about until recently. A group of inset poem entitled A Thanksgiving Message. It was th 
four prominent suburban schools: Glencoe, Ill., @ 800d poem, with a very fine thought, Pee we k 
Grosse Point, Mich., Shaker Heights, Ohio, and be egg to — at Th though had ~ orgotten 
Shorewood have been carrying on a series of annual WO te author was. ihe poem ha oo 8 

f i tee cain Sa ck dee ane ahaa SOE ip November files for several years, and one thing after 
pcergnenbes ssid arnt Apaen another kept us from using it when the appropriate a 
discuss problems common to communities of a selec- month rolled around. So, in hopes that someone A 
tive residential nature, at the outskirts of a large ould tell us who “J.M.E.” was after the November j 
metropolitan center. This year Shorewood was the JourNAL was published we used A Thanksgiving le 
host city, and teachers and administrators from the Message. fc 
other three schools visited the Shorewood educa- The JOURNAL went into the mails on Nov. 14, 
tional plant on October 23-24 to see the school in and two days later Supt. Evans of Monroe popped in N 
action. While the conference is primarily for the four with a grin on his face and innocently asked us in 
key schools other schools of a like nature attend where we had picked up the poem used in the vi 
and observe what the schools are doing. This year, November JoURNAL. We confessed that we had mis- u 
in addition to Glencoe, Grosse Point, and Shaker  |ayed the information as to the author, and then he SI 
Heights, the following schools were represented at told us that “J.M.E.” was his daughter, Jean Evans, di 
the Shorewood conference: Webster Grove, Mo., now a senior at Carroll College. The poem had been 
Lakewood, Ohio, East Grand Rapids, Mich., White- written by her four years ago, as a rush assignment O 
fish Bay, Wauwatosa, and New Trier Township H.S., on her school paper in Monroe; a bookman saw it, in 
Winnetka, Il. ; eae liked the poem, and sent it to us. | 

Besides conferences and dinners the participating And so there we are—re-united with contributor N 
schools went on record as “endorsing moves to pro- Jean Evans, who stepped out of our lives four years 
vide a more nearly adequate degree of financial sup- ago, leaving as her calling card a very nice sentiment Ss 
port for all our American public schools”. on Thanksgiving Day. Glad we found you, Jean! M 

ge 

The Marinette County Teachers association reports This year’s officers of the Wisconsin Classroom H 
considerable activity this fall. A preliminary meeting Teachers League are as follows: J. C. Chapel, Keno- C 
of committee members was held at Crivitz in October, sha, president; Miss Maybelle Franseen, Mayville, pc 
and WEA convention delegates elected. Plans were first vice-president; Miss Lois West, Milwaukee, sec- T 
also made for the November meeting, held at ond vice-president; Miss Flora Jane MacDonald, A 
Wausaukee. After the general session was held the Ashland, third vice-president; Miss Anne L. Nagel, in 
groups split up into smaller sections to discuss Racine, secretary; and Harvard Smith, Kenosha, T 
specialized problems. treasurer. co 

= a sass aha coer ome co 
co 
MAKE YOUR ARTWORK MORE ARTISTIC YOUR PASTE PI 
BY USING TROUBLES SOLVED a 
’ 
SANFORD’S SPATTER INK WITH SANFORD’S M 
+ t 
SPATTER GUN in: 
A flexible art tool needed in an 
every art department. Produces a th 
large spatter effect, a mist of a af 
spray. 
Price ich cu cscccenec eee $0.25 co 
ne 
SPATTER INK th 
Use with Spatter Gun, lettering ch 
pen, air brush or paint brush. SANFORD MFG. CO: In, 
Waterproof, brilliant, transparent wicaco new ad 
colors. Decorates any type of ma- 
terial. Bottle fits the Spatter Gun. no 
Used in all craft work. *f 
Colors—Red, Yellow, Blue, Vio- ; se: 
let, Green, Light Brown, Dark A bg _— pa - oe lity Je 
Brown, Orange, Vermilion, In- pecially for school use. Its ges | 
digo Blue, Carmine, Black and is vouched for by Sanford’s an M 
ite 4 . its price makes it the most eco- W: 
j nomical to use. A smooth, soft ai 
’ paste. Most popular for school 
$664142—Set of 5 colors (Red, Blue, Green, Violet and Yellow) work. Always ready to use. Sticks wi 
Per set —--------------- $0.50 almost instantly. 
$664 —# oz. rt ae any ia -10 
#662 —Pints, specify color—Each 2.70 ‘ 5 ; 
$662 —Binis Bieck~Rech 3°20 Packed in Convenient Containers 7 
Each 
— ORDER NOW FROM — ee nr eee $1.75 M 
ZT eal., Bone [Sl cncccaccen 1.60 
FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. ses = ain 
1 DIRE CIRO ccsnicticmaccnnccee . ( 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Large tubes ~.......<.... -10 ed 
the 
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Four new clubs have been formed in the Antigo 
junior-senior high school this year: the chess club, 
the discussion club, the chef club, and the press club. 

The chess club, under the’direction of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, aims to stimulate a greater interest in this 
game within the school. 

The chef club, a food and clothing club for eighth 
and ninth grade boys, has been introduced into the 
Antigo junior-senior high school this year by Miss 
Julia Fladin and Miss Ruth Sachtjen. The boys will 
learn how to prepare simple meals and how to care 
for and repair theiz clothing. 

The discussion club, supervised by Mr. C. J. 
Nuesse, enables. students to study and discuss prom- 
inent social and political problems. The club is di- 
vided into three groups: propaganda, education, and 
unemployment. At present members prepare short 
speeches, but they will advance to round-table 
discussions. 

The press club was introduced by Miss Dorothy 
O'Donnell for the junior high students who are 
interested in journalism. 


News from Platteville STC: 

Speaking before the Oct. meeting of the Platteville 
School Mistresses club, Miss Florence Hargrave of 
Madison related her experiences as one of the passen- 
gers of the Athenia. Mrs. Harold Schantz, wife of 
Harold Schantz, new industrial arts instructor at the 
College, sang. The school Mistresses club is com- 
posed of the women teachers of the Platteville State 
Teachers college and of the Platteville public schools. 
At their November meeting, the wives of the teachers 
in public schools, in the Wisconsin Institute of 
Technology, and in the Platteville State Teachers 
college were invited. 

Faculty members of the Platteville State Teachers 
college made the 165 mile trip to the Milwaukee 
convention in the college bus. 

On October 21, Dr. Rachel Salisbury opened her 
Platteville home to a group of teachers interested in 
a round-table discussion of English problems. Dr. 
M. Y. Hughes, with five teachers from the staff of 
the English Department of the University, the English 
instructors at the Platteville State Teachers college, 
and about twenty teachers from high schools in the 
three southwest counties attended. Tea was served 
after a two-hour, lively discussion. 

Faculty and student groups of the State Teachers 
college have been making a great deal of use of the 
newly-finished shelter house and picnic grounds on 
the college farm at Platteville this fall. The Scrollers 
club held an early morning outdoor breakfast meet- 
ing there, and faculty members have entertained their 
advisees at the huge, indoor fireplace. 

Three members of the Platteville Scrollers club, 
now in its fifth year, had poems published this last 
summer in American Voices, an annual volume that 
searches for beginning writers of promise. They were 
Jeanette Dull, Soldiers Grove, Harold Neuendorf, 
Montfort, and Eloise Block, Platteville. Miss Dull 
was recently elected editor of Blowing Dust, the 
annual published by the club to encourage creative 
writing in the Pioneer State Teachers college. 


Marion B. Davies, music supervisor for the 
Menominee schools, resigned last month to accept 
a position as associate professor of music at Central 
Missouri STC at Warrenburg. 


Secretaries of the central states met at Chicago, 
Nov. 13 to discuss association work and the general 
educational situation. Secretary Plenzke had charge of 
the conference. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS have become so 
much a part of American life that it is difficult 
to realize that less than a century ago they were 
non-existent. In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of Eng- 
land originated and sent the first. Not until 
1875 was the idea popularized here by a lithog- 
rapher of Roxbury, Mass. This year your best 
card is the special gift edition of Dickens’ im- 
mortal Curistmas CAROL with a foreword by 
Lionel Barrymore. Boxed with six full-color il- 
lustrations from the book on 10” x 12” mounts 
for framing, this is a ‘Christmas EXTRA” at a 
net price of only $2.50. 
tt te al 

EASY GROWTH IN READING, the 
new series which WINSTON will release Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, is all that the title implies—a series 
which actually teaches reading by easy steps. 


tt et al 

LAND OF LIBERTY! Realization of 
the international situation gives these words a 
new significance. Now, of all times, Americans 
appreciate the privilege of being American. To 
create and nurture right social concepts use THE 
Younc AMERICAN Civic READERS—COMMU- 
NITY HELPERS, Grades 3-4; Community ACTIV- 
ITIES, Grades 4-5; COMMUNITY INTERESTS, 
Grades 5-6. 


a 
EARLY ROMANS swore by the twin 
Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their favorite oath 
was ““‘By Gemini.’”’ Children of today use the 
corrupt form ‘‘By Jimminy” to express delight. 
THE Winston Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 
names, defines and illustrates more mytholog- 
ical terms than any other school dictionary. 
tt et al 
ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morning 
but thank Brazil for producing it. 


—_— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, in 1790, said, 
“The republican is the only form of government 
which is not eternally at open or secret war with 
the rights of mankind.”” In DeEmocracy aT 
WoRK, a new streamlined civics, the workings of 
our government are investigated. ll facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 

“_ 
FREE for the asking: Tue Soctat Security 
Act—an illustrated folder discussing this legis- 
lation as it is treated in BOOKKEEPING FOR PER- 
SONAL AND BusINEss Use by Kirk, Alleman, 
and Klein. 


The JOHN C.BY VAR. KY yge),'| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
* 

The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 












Correction: The early part of October we saw a 
news item concerning Pulaski High school, and as 
the news clipping was from Milwaukee, we assumed 
the item, announcing the employment of Miss Helen 
Hammes and John Fortin as home economics and 
manual arts teachers, respectively, concerned the much- 
discussed Pulaski High school in Milwaukee. We 
are now informed that the item referred to the 
Pulaski village high school. As Avis Gehrke, local 
reporter in Pulaski, who reported the item, expresses 
it: “Both schools are new and progressive, but the 
Pulaski (village) High school is much smaller’. 


The Readstown High school has added home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and French to its course of 
study. Miss Conant, recently graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin teaches home economics and 
French. Mr. Kuhns, who attended River Falls and 
South Dakota STC is handling the agriculture. These 
two departments conducted a school fair on Octo- 
ber 14, which was a fine success. The large number 
of excellent exhibits in both fields of these depart- 
ments was indicative of the interest in the student 
body and community. A program of one-act plays in 
the evening by the Dramatic club provided excellent 
entertainment. Miss Erlandson had students coach 
these plays with gratifying results. 


Bernhard C. Korn has been named temporary act- 
ing principal of Bay View High school, to succeed 
Principal Fritsche, who died recently. Mr. Korn has 
been vice-principal for a number of years. 


A visual aids education program has been adopted 
in the Richland Center Grade schools this year, with 
Miss Isabel Nisbet as chairman. 








“A Aids (© Good Teet 


‘2 ry 


; dy “ Ty. 





(3) See Your Physician and Dentist and (4) Daily Chewing Enave se. 
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A new educational organization was born last 
month. It has been baptized as the Central Wisconsin 
Association of Agricultural Teachers, designed to 
unify the work of agricultural instructors. Officers 
are: George Gresch, Athens, president; I. J. Jepson, 
Marshfield, vice-president; and Eugene Lehrman, 
Stratford, secretary—treasurer. 


American Education Week provided the back- 
ground for an interesting and novel program at 
Wilson Junior High school, Appleton, when more 
than 300 parents attended a “go to school night’ 
and witnessed a Professor Quiz program, with par- 
ents as participants. Mothers were pitted against 
husbands, and not only did the good ladies get in 
the last word, but the right answers as well, so as 
winners they each got a fine peppermint stick; while 
the losers had to content themselves with the sucking 
of lollipops. 

The Quiz program was a good starter for a week 
of intensive community attention directed to the public 
schools. 


For several years the Kenosha County Teachers 
Dramatic club has put on plays, with teachers taking 
all parts. This year the club presented ‘Loose Ankles” 
a three-act comedy. Six performances were given, at 
New Munster, Salem, Bristol, Wilmot, Pleasant 
Prairie, and Lincoln Junior High school, Kenosha. 
Leading characters in this year’s production were 
Miss Kathryn Jones, primary teacher of Riverview 
school at Silver Lake, and Alfred Kolmos, teacher of 
the Thomas Jefferson school. John Davies, instructor 
of speech in the Kenosha High school, directed the 
play. 

Following the plan of previous years part of the 
proceeds from each presentation went to the school 
where the play was given, and the rest was to be 
spent for the benefit of the county school children 
at large. 


Often many of us wonder, either silently or out 
loud, ‘‘what’s become of Mary Jones who gradu- 
ated in 1936”. What Mary Jones and Johnny Smith 
do after high school is important to us, as edu- 
cators, for the vocational footsteps of our high 
school graduates are factors to be considered in shap- 
ing our curriculum. For that reason the citizens of 
Menomonie should take a great deal of interest in 
a recent thesis report of Miss Margaret Sullivan, 
math teacher in the Menomonie High school, who 
gathered data about graduates from the classes of 
1934-38. Interesting facts concerning employment 
and so forth were revealed in the survey. 


Lawrence H. Beaudin, elementary principal at 
Wausau, completed his work on his M.A. at North- 
western last summer. He also acted as assistant to 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of 
Education. 


Selmer H. Berg, former superintendent at Stough- 
ton and now head of the Rockford, IIl., schools, 
was recently elected president of the Rock River 
Schoolmasters club, succeeding Kenneth F. Bick, 
vice-principal of the Janesville High school. 


More and more communities are reporting 100% 
membership in Local, State and National. The latest 
to ring up this record is the Eau Claire Public 
School Teachers association. Thanks for the glad tid- 
ings, Miss Matson, and congratulations to your or- 
ganization for such a splendid record. 





YOU WON'T BELIEVE IT 
UNTIL YOU DRIVE IT 


* 
THE 1940 


FORD V-8 


THE NEW-FASHIONED 
LOW-PRICED CAR 








BIGGEST, ROOMIEST 
FORD EVER BUILT! 


190” over-all length! 
More leg room — more elbow room! 


Roomier inside! 


IT’S FORD 
"40! 


FOR 





AND 21 OTHER IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


that contribute to Comfort, Safety, 
Convenience, Style Leadership! 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 
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Recently we received a news item concerning an 
extremely interesting bit of creative work done at 
Green Lake when the elementary department pre- 
sented an original operetta, “Americans Forever”, 
with the script written by Elenora Broder, inter- 
mediate teacher, and the music composed by Robert 
Malcolm, Green Lake musician. In simple phraseology 
and style the operetta showed that various nationali- 
ties became colonial Americans and developed a deep 
love for their adopted land. 

From the description of the operetta we feel sure 
that it was a project worthy of repetition. Possibly 
Miss Broder will be willing to tell you more about 
it, if you will address your correspondence to her. 


Burnett County Local reports a well-attended meet- 
ing at Webster the evening of Nov. 9. Principal 
Herman Glenz welcomed the teachers, L. E. Brockett, 
forest ranger, showed some interesting conservation 
movies, and the meeting ended with a fine social 
hour spent in the school gym. 


The elementary school at Marion presented its 
second annual operetta the latter part of October. 
“Punch and Judy’, the famous marionette story, 
was the theme of the musical production. Receipts 
were used to buy music appreciation records for the 
school. 


The West Central group of County Superintendents 
and Supervising Teachers held their first group meet- 
ing at Prairie du Chien, Oct. 25. As guests of 
County Supt. Lenore Feldman and Supervising Teach- 
ers Addie Smith and Charles Ladd, the teachers spent 
the forenoon visiting the schools of Mrs. Madga 
Olson and Miss Lenore Cahalan, where both teachers 
have done an outstanding piece of work in breaking 
down grade lines and grouping pupils according to 
interests and abilities. 

After lunch the teachers visited spots of historic 
interest, and the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in conference discussing the problem of “En- 
riching Learning Experiences Through Summarization 
and Organization”. Miss Alice Drake, consultant of 
the group and guest at the conference, assisted with 
the discussion and distributed study helps which she 
had prepared to assist in the solving of the problem. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* WEA Member at Time of Death 
Miss Julia E. Tormey, 67, a teacher in Wisconsin 
for 35 years, died at a Marshfield hospital, Oct. 5, 
after a lingering illness. Her last teaching position 
was in Antigo, where she taught for eight years. She 
retired in 1930. 


Miss Cathinka Riedel, 91, for nearly 60 years a 
teacher in Wisconsin schools, died at her home in 
Fennimore on Sept. 14. After attending school at 
Mineral Point and graduating from Platteville Nor- 
mal she taught in several schools in southwestern 
Wisconsin, after which she devoted 30 years to 
teaching in the schools of Milwaukee. She retired in 
1921 and made her home in Fennimore. 


Arthur Lambrecht, 26, a teacher at the Wisconsin 
Industrial School for Boys in Waukesha, died in a 
Juneau hospital, Nov. 3 as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in a traffic accident the previous day. 


* Albert C. Shong, principal of Milwaukee West 
Division High school for the past 30 years, died 
at his home, Oct. 1 after a brief illness. The news 
report we have does not give further details of Mr. 
Shong’s educational activities. 


Miss Mary E. Hayes, 83, a Milwaukee school 
teacher for more than 35 years, died in Milwaukee 
Oct. 7. Further details as to teaching service were 
lacking in the report sent us. 


Mrs. Doris Marie Mohrmann Kock; 21, for sev- 
eral years a rural teacher in Richland county prior 
to her marriage two years ago, died Oct. 5 at a 
Richland Center hospital. 


Miss Kate Manning, 68, a teacher in the Highland 
grade school for many years prior to her retirement 
last spring as a result of ill health, died at her 
home in Highland, Oct. 25. 


* Miss Catherine Betthauser, 49, for the past 18 
years supervising teacher in Columbia and Monroe 
counties, died at her home in Tomah, Oct. 12, after 
a long illness. Last February she had a major opera- 
tion at the Mayo Clinic and was able to carry on her 
educational work until the close of last year. After 
summer school she again visited the clinic for treat- 
ments, but she was unable to start her work this fall 
and had secured a year’s leave of absence. 


* Gustav A. Fritsche, 61, for many years principal 
of the Bay View High school, Milwaukee, died at 
a Milwaukee hospital on Oct. 22, after a short illness 
from heart trouble. Mr. Fritsche was the only prin- 
cipal of the Bay View High school, which was 
opened in 1914. At the time he was vice-principal of 
the South Division High school. 


Dr. Adelaide Ayer, director of the training school 
at Milwaukee STC from 1925-1937, and from then 
until her resignation last spring elementary supet- 
visor in the college, died at the home of a sister 
in Brookline, Mass., the latter part of October. 





18th Year 
Good Teachers 
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Good Service 








SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 
We have them! 
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Teachers’ 


Wire or phone Agencies 
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Wisconsin School Officials and Teachers Make Extensive Use of This Agency 
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518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


News clippings to reach our office during the past 
month inform us that several more Wisconsin school 
people have burst into print via the book route. 

Miss Berenice Maloney, primary supervising teacher 
at the training school of Oshkosh STC, is the author 
of two new books, both rolling off the presses of 
Lyons & Carnahan. “Bob and Judy at Play”, and 
“Judy's Band” are both auxiliary units to the ‘ ‘Guid- 
ance in Reading” series by Grace Storm of the 
University of Chicago. 

Prof. H. H. Foster, Beloit college, is the author 
of a fine professional book, “High School Supervi- 
sion”, published by Thomas Nelson and Son of New 
York. The approach of the book is very practical, 
with the author basing the text upon his own ex- 
periences in school systems of the country, as a 
teacher of high school supervision at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and as a professor of education at 
the universities of Illinois and Tennessee. It is pri- 
marily intended for graduate work in colleges. 

May L. Stewart, director of rural education at Osh- 
kosh STC, is the author of a charming little book of 
stories about bugs. The text, written in a chatty, 
informal, narrative style takes the young reader into 
the world of the cricket, grasshopper, and “Mr. Grass- 
hopper’s Cousins”. The publisher of Straight Wings 
is the American Book Co. We feel sure that many 
boys and girls will derive a lot of pleasure in reading 
this informative supplementary material. 


“What Should We Get Johnny For Christmas?” 


If you hear this seasonal wail of parents there are 
hundreds of new juvenile readers on the market. We 
haven't been favored with many .this past fall, but 
of those we've received there are some dandies from 
the Albert Whitman presses. Any of the books men- 
tioned below can be secured through your local book 
dealer or by writing to the Albert Whitman Co., 
Chicago. 


For the Little Shavers—ages 5-7 

Two little readers by Wm. M. Culp—Jeremiah the 
Cat and And a Duck Waddles Too (each 96 pages 
$.90). In each reader the narrative is told by the 
“hero”, Jeremiah or Peter the duck. The stories are 
told in simple language, with vocabularies carefully 
checked. 

Porkey, an Arkansas Razorback (64 pages, $1.00), 
is a trade book, written with a minimum of text 
and some mighty amusing drawings in black and 
white. Porkey, living on the banks of the Arkansas 
River gets mighty sick of being his mother’s pet, so 
he strikes out for himself, only to be captured by 
a college boy. Before he knows how to grunt “rah- 
tah” he becomes the wow of the college kids. Lots 
of fun. 

Manuela’s Birthday (47 pages, $2.00), is one of 
the ultra-beautifully illustrated trade books which 
characterizes so many of the Whitman books. The 
story is about a little girl of Taxco, Mexico who 
covets an American doll she sees while at Mexico 
City. How she got it through the generosity of some 





2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS j 


American artists is a tale to hold the interest of a 
child around 6 or 7. But it is a book which should 
be read to children under 7. The author and illus- 
trator, Laura Bannon, is well known for her out- 
standing drawings in Pecos Bill and Tales From a 
Finnish Tupa, both Whitman books for children of 
the upper grades. 


For Sophisticates of 8-12 
A number of the Whitman trade books take the 

youthful reader into foreign countries. 

Red Tassels for Huki (64 pages, $1.50) is a lively 
story of Peru, with the central character a young 
llama. Fine descriptions of pack trains, the Indians, 
fiestas, etc. Illustrations in orange and black, effec- 
tively done. 

Rhamon a Boy of Kashmir (127 pages, $2.00) is best 
for upper graders. Little Rhamon is lame, but be- 
comes well due to the interest of a visiting Rajah 
and the kindness of a visiting American. Author is 
Mrs. Carleton Washburne and illustrator (and the 
art work is beautiful) Roger Duvoisin. 

Blackfellow Bundi (63 pages, $1.50) is a native 
Australian boy who gets lost from his tribe. Liv- 
ing by his own skill he seeks food and water in 
the bush country. His many exciting adventures 
reach a climax when he captures a young kangaroo 
for a pet. Good text and even better illustrations. 
Boys will “eat it up”. 

Jimmy Rides the China Clipper (95 pages, $1.50) 
is just what it sounds like—high adventure. 
Against an interesting narrative background is an 
authentic description of the Clipper, and a lot of 
simply-told technical facts. “A natural’ for the 
young engineer. 

Dhan of the Pearl Country (125 pages, $2.00) is a 
story of picturesque Ceylon. Great adventure tale 
of young Dhan and his sister Mayna. A beautiful 
book and a very fine story for middle graders or 
those a bit beyond. 

It Happened in England (135 pages, $2.00), Tony 
and Toinette in the Tropics (95 pages, $2.00) and 
Cyclone Goes A-Viking (93 pages, $2.00) all 
follow the same pattern of the books mentioned 
above. Texts are well written, and the books are 
of outstanding pictorial quality. Any of these W hit- 
man books are worthy of your recommendation to 
parents. 


The many Petersham fans will be interested to 
know that the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
has just released four more of these beautiful books, 
as a part of the general series covering the areas 
of clothing, transportation, shelter, etc. The four new 
books are under the general head of Story Book of 
Things We Wear: Wool, Stlk, Cotton, and Rayon. 
The books reflect the same care in the preparation 
of factual material which has characterized all the 
books in this series. The story is told in simple lan- 
guage, but with a wealth of detail which will instruct 
the average adult as well as the child. The text is 
suitable for use in any of the grades above three. 
Even students in junior and senior high school can 
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MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 





Schorling-Clark-Smith 
MODERN-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Books One, Two, Three 





MODERN-SCHOOL PLANE 
AND SOLID GEOMETRIES 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
for non-academic students 


Gruenberg-Unzicker 
SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 


e 
Write for complete descriptions 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 
27 North Brainard Ave., La Grange 








EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


SOCIAL LIFE 
AND PERSONALITY 


By Bogardus and Lewis 


These two books will help “sell” the so- 
cial studies to your students. They vividly 
demonstrate how economics and sociology 
may be used to meet the problems of 
everyday life. They make the student want 
to “do something’ about meeting those 


problems. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives: Ronald Layde 
John O. Burch 











use the material for reports on the subjects covered, 
Each book is of 32 pages, with many of the illus- 
trations in brilliant color, and the rest in a beautiful 
brown. We are sure that all who know the Petersham 
books will welcome these new editions, and will 
feel free to recommend them to parents for home use. 


With the world of isms active all around us the 
public is expecting more and more from the schools 
to train children in the benefits of the democratic 
way of life. Democracy at Work (Fincher, Fraser, 
and Kimmel, John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
($1.02 net) is ideal for use in grades 8 and 9. 

In preparing this book the authors have attempted, 
and succeeded, in giving boys and girls an action- 
picture of changing America. Throughout the book 
the student is impressed with the importance of 
having changes made in an orderly democratic man- 
ner. At the same time he is made keenly aware of 
problems confronting our national life and his re- 
sponsibility in seeing these problems solved for the 
common good. Above all, an effort is made to en- 
courage a questioning attitude on the part of the 
student—not to lay down rules for him to blindly 
accept. 

Not only is the customary material in a civics text 
discarded, but the book is written in charming narra- 
tive form, and the book is prepared in such a way 
that the community may be used as a sort of 
laboratory. 

The book is designed as a complete teaching unit 
in itself, with chapters under five main divisions: 
The Student as a Community Member, the Com- 
munity as a Service Organization, The Increasing 
Number of Community Services, Making a Living in 
the Community, and Governing the Community. 

The book is well illustrated, both with pictures 
and pictorial graphs, is bound in flexible binding, 
and has adequate review questions and suggested ac- 
tivities at the end of each chapter. 

It's a fine example of the way the schools are 
accepting the responsibility of making our future 
citizens aware of the problems, opportunities, and 
responsibilities which confront them, 


A very fine social studies series for the primary 
grades has just been completed by the Beckley—Cardy 
Co. of Chicago with the publication of Story Pictures 
of Clothing and Shelter (77 pages, $.92) ie grades 
3 and 4. 

The Primary Social Studies Series was prepared as 
the outgrowth of a survey of a number of state 
courses of study. The series is composed of five books 
A Day in School (144 pages, $.72 list) for grade 1, 
Home is Fun (160 pages, $.80 list) for grade 1, 
Story of Our Neighbors (191 pages, $.84 list), for 
grades 2 and 3, Story Pictures of Transportation and 
Communication (223 pages, $.88 list), for grades 
3 and 4, and the companion book on Clothing and 
Shelter, just published. 

The series follows a logical pattern. First the child 
learns about things at school, things within the realm 
of his immediate experience. Concepts and attitudes 
of school beginners are stressed, and the child is 
given the proper adjustment to new and broader en- 
vironments than his immediate family life. Still, the 
home is not forgotten, for the second book of grade 1 
centers attention around family life, showing the 
interdependence of the various members of the family 
and the duties and responsibilities of each. As 4 
second grader the child is taken out into the com- 
munity. Life around him takes on new meaning 
through pictures and text, and then as he emerges 
into grades 3 and 4 he learns more about the 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE 1940-42 SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 








specialized fields of transportation, clothing, and . TR 
shelter. . . — 
The series is not “fancy’’, but it’s not at all cheaply eliable = books just added to 
done. The type is well chosen, the text well graded, the Wisconsin School Library List: 
and the color pictures some of the best we've seen F 
used in school books. Many school texts are illustrated Science 
with four color plates which distort the image and DISCOVERING OUR WORLD 
give a very poor pictorial result. The illustrations in Bks. 1, 2, 3—Grades 4-6 
these books are much above the average. SCIENCE PROBLEMS 
This seems to be a month for Wisconsin authors! Bks. 1, 2, 3—Grades 7-9 
One of the finest books on the use of current press Social Studies 
material in school is to be found in the recently 
CENTERVILLE 
published work of two Milwaukee teachers, Luvella WITHOUT MACHINERY 
K. Reschke, vice-principal of Peckham Jr. HS. and Grades 3-4 
Alfred Reschke, instructor in Social Science at North 
Division High school. The title of the book is The THE OLD WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 
THE NEW WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 
Grades 5-8 
No. 7125 — a Language 
is the number to remember on the new WHEN WACPUNESTON DANCED 
(1940) Wisconsin Township Library List. for slow upper-grade readers 
thesaainese GROWTH IN READING 
The A-B-C of Wisconsin Bs. 1, 2 Grades 7-8 


Pooley-Walcott-Gray 


7 oe & Se HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Clothbound edition, cover in color, every page 









































attractively illustrated. 32 pp., list, 36. Pooley-Kibbe-LaBrant 
Every Wisconsin school should have this ae ‘ ‘ 
delightful little book—just off the press! For additional information write 
THE KING COMPANY SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
4618 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 623 S. Wabash Chicago, Ill. 
| 
is on the 


1940-42 Wisconsin Library List 
Nos. 6684 to 6691 


EIGHT COLORFUL 
STOR YBOOKS 


attract pupils and serve a double purpose 


1. Teach Safety 
2. Give Practice Reading 








PUT The Road to Safety ON YOUR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY LIST AND IN EVERY CLASS ROOM 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. Chicago 
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Newspaper in the Classroom published by the E. M. 
Hale publishing company of Milwaukee (377 pages, 
$2.00). The book is in the nature of a joint enter- 
prise, with the Milwaukee Journal cooperating with 
the authors by supplying them with pictures and 
source material for the text. But it is in no sense 
propaganda. The Milwaukee Journal has very wisely 
kept its interests in the book submerged, though 
valuable help was given the authors in making the 
book factual and interesting. It is a book which can 
be used as well as read. The story of how news is 
gathered and presented to the public is full of excite- 
ment and has real “‘color’’. Concrete suggestions are 
offered as to how the newspaper can be used in 
various types of classes. 


“What shall we do with these school clubs?” is a 
common wail of teacher meetings. In an attempt to 
help teachers plan out-of-class activities Miss Mabel L. 
Hanson and Arthur O. Rahn of Waukesha have of- 
fered a wealth of suggestions in a little booklet pub- 
lished under the head of ‘“Extra-Class Activities’ 
(80 pages, 50¢ list), School and College Service, 
Columbus, Ohio the publishers. After a preliminary 
chapter on the set-up of club activities the authors 
plunge right in with a wealth of suggestions in out- 
line form. Topics covered: athletic interests, clubs, 
and hobbies. 


Several new books by Houghton Mifflin Company: 

Expressing Yourself (Wade, Blossom, and Eaton, 
1939 editions, Parts I and II, $1.04 each (list); 
Parts III and IV, $1.16 each (list) ), is a four book 
series in constructive English. Workbooks accompany 
each book of the series. The authors have employed 
throughout a direct appeal to pupils that should be 
convincing. The series covers all phases of English, 
not neglecting grammar. 

Physics of Today (Clark, Gorton, and Sears, list 
price $1.80), a very attractive book. The photographs 
and diagrams are used effectively as ‘within the book” 
experiments. Each chapter is organized to take the 
pupil from question and observation through experi- 
ment into the principle and its practical applications. 

The authors of Living With Others (A. Kinneman 
and Robert S. Ellwood, list price $1.72), have or- 
ganized this next text in elementary sociology by 
institutions,—political, economic and humanitarian. 
They have given effective general coverage to the 
functions of institutions, and the relation of indi- 
viduals to these institutions. A specific and valuable 
device is used to focus the individual pupil’s 
thought upon social institutions. It links preview 
questions with the final questions in a number of 
chapters. This not only guides pupils to the for- 
mation of intelligent opinions, but also encourages 
growth and change in those opinions. 

Noteworthy features in Mathematics in Daily Life 
(E. H. Barker and F. M. Morgan, list price $1.32), 
a new text in general mathematics: From the fun- 
damental processes of arithmetic it proceeds to 
new concepts such as, a single unknown in algebra, 
line and angle relationships in plane figures, and 
volumes of common solids. The illustrations serve 
not merely as decoration, but to expand the ideas 
set forth in the text, to start the pupil thinking 
for himself in new situations, and to suggest prac- 
tical applications of the mathematics studied. 


Two recent publications of interest to our readers: 
Teachers of art, and also those teachers who have 
a fond spot in their hearts for Madison, will be in- 
terested in a recently-published brochure on Madison 
by the Madison and Wisconsin Foundation. Full page 


(814” x 11”) sketches by Paul E. Corrubia, of cam- 
pus and city scenes, would be suitable for framing or 
copy work in art classes. Thirty-two pictures, with 
accompanying descriptions, in plastic binding. Sold at 
cost, $1.50. Send orders to Madison and Wisconsin 
Foundation, Madison, Wis. 

The A.B.C. of Wisconsin (Bertha A. Holbrook, 
The King Co., 4618 Ravenswood, Chicago, $.36 list) 
is a charming little primer giving interesting facts 
on Wisconsin history. The book won first prize in a 
contest conducted by the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of Wisconsin and is published under 
the auspices of that organization. Built on the old 
style plan of ‘A stands for --_’”’ the book gives the 
student, though condensed copy and good pen draw- 
ings, a great deal of information about the colorful 
history of our state. On the 1940 State Library List. 


* 


NEA DIRECTOR SCHUETTE 
REMINDS THAT: 


Arrangements for the NEA convention in Mil- 
waukee next June are gradually taking shape. At this 
time it can be announced that the Hotel Schroeder 
will be used for state headquarters and: the general 
session, Representative Assembly, exhibits and regis- 
tration will be held in the auditorium. 

Speaking of Representative Assembly recalls the 
thought that affiliation of your Local with the NEA 
enables the Local to send one delegate for every 100 
members or major fraction thereof. This means that 
51 members entitles the Local to send one delegate. 
The fee is $5.00 which includes the Research Bulle- 
tin, the Journal, the Volume of Proceedings, and 
News Bulletin and Official Report, Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Affiliation brings your Local 
close to the workings of the NEA and offers oppor- 
tunity to your delegates to help direct its policies. 
Write your State Director. 


“What's Right With the Schools?’ has been 
chosen by President Ben Graham as the theme of the 
St. Louis convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, February 24-29, 1940. It 
is encouraging to consider that there may be some- 
thing entirely right about the schools. 


There is no better way to acquaint the members 
of the Board of Education with trends in education 
than to send them copies of the JOURNAL OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Here 
is a capital idea, superintendents. 


The November issue of the NEA Research Bulletin 
summarizes the opinions of nearly 4,000 classroom 
teachers with regard to the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of their respective assignments and 
with reference to the specific duties, responsibilities, 
and irritations which contribute to heavy teaching 
loads. Should the problem of teaching load be tre- 
examined in your school system? See the description 
to the approach to this problem in the November 
NEA JOURNAL. Single copies of the complete re- 
port may be had for 25¢, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Forthcoming studies to be undertaken by the Re- 
search Department of the NEA will cover the follow- 
ing subjects: Salaries as Related to Training and 
Experience; Status of the Teaching Profession; The 
Gifted Child; The Problems of Rural Education; 
The Distribution of Supervisory Authority. They can- 
not all be published this year, but will be under- 
taken as soon as possible. 
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WINTER 
The Year is aging .. . 
Gently she lets fall 
Her gay attire. 
She wraps her white blanket 
Closely around her, 
And sleeps . . . 


—Gladys W. Ihde, Oshkosh. 








SPATTER-CRAFT 
STENCIL SET 


Easy to Do — Lots of Fun 


Recommended by Art Departments Everywhere 


Instructive entertainment for every- 
one. Over 25 original patterns and de- 
signs for stenciling and decorating pic- 
tures, novelty cards, book covers, lamp 
shades, waste baskets and countless 
other subjects. 

Use on paper, wood, cork or any kind 
of fabric. 

Set contains Spatter gun, Spatter ink, 
stencil paper, patterns and instructions. 


SANFORD’S SCHOOL PASTE $1.00 
_ > 


A white clean paste 
put up especially for 
a use. Sanford’s 
name vouches for 
school use. Sanford’s 
name vouches for its 
quality and its price 
makes it economical 
to use. 


. 751 Quarts in Glass 
. 752 Pints in Glass 
. 756 Half Gallons 

. 755 Gallons 


Write For A Complete Catalog 





How you can scientifically 
seat your school 


"TODAY schools everywhere recognize the re- 
sponsibility of providing seating with the com- 
fort and health advantages of correct posture 
design. 

Let us show you how every room in your school 
can be made more attractive, more efficient and 
more enjoyable for both teachers and pupils. Our 
seating embraces every type for school uses from 
kindergarten to colleges. Included are seats and 
desks; chairs and tables for libraries and cafeterias; 
tablet arm chairs for lecture rooms; folding chairs 
for supplementary seating—all at reasonable cost 
and designed for low maintenance. Write us re- 
garding your seating problems. 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 


Amer. Universal Desk 206 


f 


American Universal Table with No. 268 Chairs 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








